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e Cower... 


Adoration of the Shepherds” is one of the many religious 
s of Bartolome Esteban Murillo (1617-1682). Born in 
le, orphaned at an early age, he had a desperate struggle with 
rty. He walked to Madrid (1642) where he studied for three 

Shortly after his return to Seville, Murillo married a 
thy lady of rank, and their home became a center for artists. 
llo’s paintings deal with two groups of en , chil- 

, and religious and legendary works. ‘The Melon Eaters” and 

» Dice Players” are outstanding in the first group. The re- 
us subjects are the more numerous, as many of Murillo’s 
ings were executed for cathedrals, convents, churches, and 
itals of Seville. “The Immaculate Conception” proved to be 
orite subject—he painted it more than twenty times, one of 
1 is considered to be his masterpiece. 


Adoration of the Shepherds” (see Luke 2:16) shows 
llo’s mastery of painting peasant folk. The man in the fore- 
nd and the younger man with the sheep are apparently 
herds. But the third person in the group seems to be a 
an with a basket of eggs. Is it Joseph in the background? 
attention of each person is centered on the Baby, as Mary 

him on his bed of straw. 


(Photo by Evans from Three Lions) 
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“Madonna of the Rocks,” by Leonardo da Vinci. 


Christ Comes Into the Human Family 


Two MAsTERPIECES INTERPRETED BY FLORENCE REEVES 


“MADONNA OF THE ROCKS” 


ONLY a highly inventive mind such as Leonardo’s 
could have conceived so unique a setting for his 
Madonna group. He has placed his beautiful pyr- 
amid of rounded flesh figures among fantastic rocks 
such as are to be found in the Garden of the Gods. 

Each figure is exquisite in itself, full of ideal 
grace and artistic perfection. Nevertheless the Vir- 
gin Mother, with her gorgeous robe, dominates the 
picture. The angel, whose wings we dimly see, is 
a masterpiece of foreshortening. To him has been 
entrusted the care of the Christ child, and it appears 


as much his appointment to relate Jesus to John as 
in some mystical way the Virgin would relate John 
to her Son. 

As the little Saint John recognizes the Christ in 
his small cousin, he folds his hands, so profoundly 
earnest and with such depth of feeling that his little 
figure is tense with emotion. John represents all 
mankind, and Jesus represents God, and the mother 
between them is trying to relate man to Jesus. With 
her hand on the little Saint John’s shoulder, she 
seems to be urging him forward and, while doing 
so, she smiles to herself. 















































“The Nativity,” by Fra / 


The beautiful Christ child, with understa 
and intuition far beyond his years, reco 
John’s worship and adoration, and as he hok 
his hand toward him, he raises two fingers 
accustomed fashion as though to give him a ble 

The hands here are significant. There is : 
between the two hands of the Virgin—one ho. 
as a halo over her Son in holy benediction—the 
urging John forward to draw him to Jesus. 
hands of John are folded in adoring love. 

The figures are surrounded and protected b: 
forest of rock remote from the busy, secular \ 
In a place so completely secluded man may wi 
without intrusion, and Leonardo has focuse: 
attention on the worship of the Christ child. 


“THE NATIVITY” 


Fra Angelico was a gifted painter and a di 
Christian. History tells us that before begi 
to paint a picture, he prayed and fasted. Ce 
it is that all his work has not only beauty | 
reverence which speaks to the heart. 

“The Nativity” presents the adoration of the 
immediately after the Nativity, before he had 
laid in the manger. Fra Angelico has done ai 
usual thing in making Joseph just as importa: 





elico. (Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 
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Mary. He has placed him in the foreground, at the 
head of the Babe, in an attitude of understanding, 
reverence, and fatherly exultation. The artist has 
given him, as well as the Virgin Mother, a nimbus 
of pure gold. 

The increased importance of Joseph in the Renais- 
sance was the result of the shift from the worship 
of the Virgin, who had been Queen in the thirteenth 
century, to a more rational view in which the family 
unit became more important. Joseph was not made 
a saint in his own right until the sixteenth century, 
but long before that he was popularly accepted. 
Here Joseph’s whole attitude is shown to be one of 
gratitude and joy over the birth of the Child. 

The Virgin Mother is calm, serene, tranquil. Her 
hands are joined reverently, even worshipfully, as 
she contemplates the mystery of the wonderful birth 
of her Son. The Babe, too, has the golden nimbus, 
and the supreme sanctity of the Child is indicated 
by the cross within the nimbus. 

In the center, almost as a backdrop, all nature, as 
it were, looks on in the faces of the two dumb an- 
imals—the ox and the ass. In the corner, meanwhile, 
man too looks on uncomprehendingly. Above the 


thatched roof the heavenly witnesses are likewise 
gathered to adore. 
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What Kind of God? (2) 


By Woodrow Geier, Editor in Charge, Adult Teacher 


The first part of this conversation between a lay- 
man and a clergyman was reported in the November 
ADULT TEACHER as an aid to studies in Our Faith. 


S, you sell insurance? You’re one of those fellows 
who is always breaking into a man’s daily affairs and 
hounding him until he buys a policy in defense against 
you.” 

“No, Parson. I’m one of those fellows who is always 
trying to do a man a favor, if you'll put it that way. 
When the pay-off comes, the client who has taken out 
an insurance policy knows I worked in his interest, even 
though I did upset some morning schedule and did 
persuade him to make up his mind.” 

“To put it plainly, your job is to remind the prospect 
that sometime he is going to die, and that he’d better 
put his finances in order.” 

“Well, that’s right, though I try to be subtle about 
it. I usually present him with a definite proposal, and 
lead off the conversation with some such statement as, 
‘Now if you die at age 45, your wife and children will 
receive the following protection. . The average 
fellow, you know, is too busy with the immediate prob- 
lems of living to face the problem of dying. I’m doing 
him a favor if I get him to look into his own affairs to 
see if he has met his family responsibilities. Some men 
never realize their true financial condition. They think 
their families are protected when their families aren’t.” 

“What does the average fellow do when you gently 
remind him that he is going to die and had better get 
some financial protection before it is too late?” 

“Well, I get all kinds of reactions. A few men act 
in a hurry, especially if they have a high sense of duty 
or if they are worried about their health. Others put 
me off—and I have to remind them that their premiums 
increase as their ages increase, and that they will not 
always be insurable. Most men agree that insurance in 
general is a good thing, but they put off buying. A few 
men say, ‘No.’ ” 

“It would seem that the facts of life would help you 
prod your clients along to close the deal.” 

“You know, Parson, it’s strange but many of my 
clients know what they ought to do. They read in the 
papers about accidents and death, but they don’t seem 
to think that their day will come.” 

“You must visit many prospects?” 

“Yes, I do. If I didn’t, business wouldn’t be very good. 
Folks just don’t flock to my office.” 

“IT suppose you have to keep reminding your client 
that you still exist and have something he needs... ?” 

“That’s the secret. Once I get a prospect on my list, 
I never lose a chance to remind him in a courteous way 
that I’m trying to get him to take out a policy for his 
own good. I put him on my mailing list to receive greet- 
ing cards, blotters, and calendars. But I never use an 
impersonal means when I can rub shoulders with the 
client personally. I never miss a chance to meet him in 
business, professional, or social life. But why are you 
so curious about my business? We were going to talk 
about religion, and religion is no insurance policy, as 
you’ve told us from the pulpit many times.” 

“You’re certainly right. I hope I’ve said it strongly 
enough: Christianity, in contrast to vague religion in 
general, is the supreme risk. We can’t buy, earn, or 


No life is able to overcome finiteness, sin, and tragedy. The illusions 
of our period have been that modern civilization can conquer them, and 
that we can achieve security in our own existence.”’—Paul Tillich, The 
Shaking of the Foundations (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948). 


force God’s favor for our special private concerns. 
Providence is interested in our growth, not in our im- 


mediate convenience. But I was just thinking that your 


persistence with your clients gives me a vague human 
inkling of the persistence with which God seeks man.” 

“Like all human analogies, yours is weak, but you 
might have a point here. Nowadays though, we put 
about all the stress upon man’s age-long search for God. 
Maybe that’s a little more flattering to us?” 

“Very likely. Maybe the modern emphasis should be 
compared with the client’s seeking out the insurance 
agent. It doesn’t happen often, does it?” 

“I suppose few of us really try to find out any more 
what the Bible says about it—but isn’t the Bible a 
record of man’s search for God?” 

“It’s partly that, I think. But the main point of the 
Bible is God’s search for man. His reign in their lives 
is the big theme—in all the Old Testament and the New, 
but most dramatically in the New. The picture we get 
is not of men sitting down to ask, in the fashion of 
college sophomores, ‘Is there a God?’ And they don’t 
seem to be. talking glibly about ‘religious techniques’ or 
‘worship experiences.’ Nor do they seem to be clarifying 
and verifying a ‘God-hypothesis.’ No, they are pictured 
struggling with the demand the divine has made upon 
them. More often than not they are trying to flee from 
God. The Almighty breaks into their morning schedule, 
examines the present way of life, judges it as unright- 
eous and insecure, and calls the sinners to a life vastly 
different from the life they originally preferred.” 

“Come to think of it, the Bible pictures a clash be- 
tween the human desire and the divine will. No wonder 
Adam tries to hide in the Garden!” 

“And Moses rebels against leading his people out of 
slums and slavery, and Jeremiah weeps because he has 
to preach a stern message. Of course, one of the most 
modern of men in flight is Jonah, who didn’t want God 
to save some ‘foreigners.’ You can’t read the Bible with 
an open mind and resist the conclusion that God is 
saying that He has a work to accomplish with man, and 
that man must accept his responsibility now. And when 
God comes to man, He requires a reversal of the course 
of man’s life. You can depend upon it also that God 
does more than give men general reminders of His ex- 
istence in nature, in the teachings of wise men, in the 
lives of prophets and saints, and in the moral law.’ 
He gives himself personally to man.’ He extends his 
friendship and his power.’”” 

“How so?” 

“The logic of all the seeking efforts of God, as they 
culminate in the New Testament, is that God never uses 
an impersonal means of reaching man when He can use a 
personal one. He comes in the visible and the sensible. 
He comes as Man because that is the most effective way 
his love can reach man.’ Our faith, you see, is the faith 
in the Incarnation: ‘And the word became flesh and 
dwelt among us.’ This assertion is more than mere 
history; it is a call for our personal decision Now. We 
meet God himself in the person of Jesus of Nazareth: 
‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock.’ ” 





Tn many and various ways God spoke of old to our fathers by the 
prophets; but in these last days he has spoken to us by a Son, whom he 
appointed the heir of all things, through whom also he created the 

world.’ ’—Hebrews 1:1-2. 

“He, the Image of the Father, came and dwelt in our midst, in order 
th: at He might renew mankind after Himself and seek out his lost 
sheep.” —Athanasius. 

““He, indeed, assumed humanity that we might become God.” 

Athan: isius. 


” 


5“God looks at us out of eternity with a human face. . —Emil 
Brunner, Revelation and Reason (The Westminster Press, 1946). 
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Adult Bible Cours 


Dec. 4: THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


The title of this lesson is a very old and conve 
way of referring to the first three Gospels o 
New Testament, but it may easily be confusin; 
does not mean that these Gospels give a synops 
the life of Jesus. This would not be true, for 1 
is nothing in these three books which suggest 
outline or summary. The word “synopsis” 
inally meant “viewed together,” and it has long 
realized that the first three Gospels should be vi 
together, as interrelated to one another and 
initely distinct from the Gospel of John, whicl 
very different characteristics. 

As we have studied the three synoptic Go 
on recent Sundays, we have had occasion to 
several of the factors which go to make up 
synoptic problem.” But when so many others 
written so voluminously about this problem, we 
not apologize for some repetition as we gathe 
most obvious facts together here. 
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When we read the Gospels, we are not usually 
aware of any “problem.” The old, familiar stories 
have been known and loved since childhood, and we 
go back to them over and over, knowing in advance 
what we will find and not thinking of any problem. 
It is when they are not read as separate narratives, 
but are “viewed together,” or compared with each 
other, that we begin to ask questions. 

The first thing which we note is the likeness, or 
actual identity, in the wording in so many places. 
This can be illustrated on almost every page, and 
if we give only two illustrations here it must not 
be thought that the case rests on these two only. 
They are samples of a very large number. 


Matthew 9:5-6. “. .. For which is easier, to 
say, ‘Your sins are forgiven,’ or to say, ‘Rise and 
walk’? But that you may know that the Son of 
man has authority on earth to forgive sins’—he 
then said to the paralytic—‘Rise, take up your 
bed and go home.” 

Mark 2:9-11. “. . . Which is easier, to say to 
the paralytic, ‘Your sins are forgiven’; or to say, 
‘Rise, take up your pallet and walk’? But that 
you may know that the Son of man has authority 
on earth to forgive sins’—he said to the par- 
alytic—“I say to you, rise, take up your pallet 
and go home.” 

Luke 5:23-24. “. .. Which is easier, to say, ‘Your 
sins are forgiven you,’ or to say, ‘Rise and walk’? 
But that you may know that the Son of man has 
authority on earth to forgive sins’—he said to 
the man who was paralyzed—‘“I say to you, rise, 
take up your bed and go home.” (Revised Stand- 
ard Version.) 


These quotations are from the words of Jesus, 
and it may be thought that the identity is due to 
the accuracy of quotation. But the same identity is 
found when the different writers are telling a story 
each in his own words, as the following will illus- 
trate: 


Matthew 4:18-20. As he walked by the sea of 
Galilee, he saw two brothers, Simon who is called 
Peter and Andrew his brother, casting a net into 
the sea; for they were fishermen. And he said 
to them, “‘Follow me, and I will make you fishers 
of men.” Immediately they left their nets and 
followed him. 

Mark 1:16-18. And passing along by the sea of 
Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew the brother 
of Simon casting a net in the sea; for they were 
fishermen. And Jesus said to them, “Follow me 
and I will make you become fishers of men.” And 
immediately they left their nets and followed 
him. (Revised Standard Version.) 


One need only remember (1) how hard it is to 
repeat anything verbatim even immediately after 
hearing it (one might try the next sermon he 
hears) and how impossible it is for two persons to 
tell the same incident in exactly the same words, 
and (2) that there was no secretary with Jesus 
making a record of what he said and did, and (3) 
that these three Gospels were written from 30 to 
50 years after his death. Such verbal resemblances 
in writings today, in examinations in school for in- 
stance, would not be dismissed as coincidences. 

One explanation has been that the Gospels agree 
because, while written by three different men, they 











were all inspired by the same Holy Spirit. But 
holders of such mechanical ideas of inspiration have 
difficulty explaining the many differences and even 
contradictions when the three writers describe the 
same thing. 

There is no room for further quotation, but com- 
pare the two versions of the Beatitudes (Matthew 
5:1-12; Luke 6:20-26), of the Lord’s Prayer (Mat- 
thew 6:9-13; Luke 11:1-4), and of the inscription 
on the cross (Matthew 27:37; Mark 15:26; Luke 
23:38; John 19:19). Two Gospels give genealogies 
of Jesus, and they have scarcely anything in com- 
mon (Matthew 1:1-17; Luke 3:23-38). And these 
are merely samples of a large number of differences 
or inconsistencies. The synoptic problem is caused 
by this combination of identity and dissimilarity. 

The solutions which have been offered are tech- 
nical and diverse. But there is agreement on some 
general facts, and these were stated in a recent 
lesson. 


1. Mark was the first of our Gospels to be written. 

2. Matthew and Luke, writing a decade or more 
later, each had written sources on which he drew 
(compare Luke 1:1-4). Mark was one of these, and 
this accounts for the fact that Matthew and Mark 
and Luke are identical in so many places. The others 
are quoting Mark. 

3. Matthew and Luke also had some other source 
or sources which they both used (usually called “Q’’), 
and therefore they frequently agree with each other 
in the wording of passages which are not in Mark 
at all (compare Matthew 6:28-30 and Luke 12:27-28; 
et al.). 

4. Matthew and Luke each had sources which the 
other two did not have, or at least did not use, such 
as the final judgment in Matthew 25:31-46, and 
the infancy hymns in Luke 1 and 2. 

Such facts make certain crude, mechanical ideas 
of inspiration difficult, or impossible. But they also 
make us grateful that we have not only one picture 
of our Lord, but many. 


Aids to Teaching 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership 
Education, General Board of Education 


The next two lessons conclude the study of “How 
the Gospels Grew.” In preparing for these sessions, 
you will want to keep in your thinking all that has 
gone before, so that these last two sessions will be 
an integral part of the whole study. There will be 
opportunities to recall and review much that has 
been previously discussed. All the resources that 
you have had available for earlier discussions you 
will need for this. 

This lesson and the next gives you an oppor- 
tunity to lead your group to look at the Synoptic 
Gospels together, to compare them with one another, 
and to compare them as a group with the Gospel 
of John. They also give you an opportunity to study 
more intensively some of the contents of these Gos- 
pels. 

At the beginning of your class session, find out 
if most of the members of your group have read 
the daily Bible readings suggested for this week. 
If they haven’t, take time immediately to do so. Ask 
your group to note similarities and differences 
among the passages of Scripture as they read. 

Then ask your class, What do we mean by the 
term “Synoptic Gospels’? 


Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel. Ask your class, 
How does John’s Gospel differ from the Synoptics? 
Why is it difficult to include the Fourth Gospel in 
a harmony with the Synoptics? Shroyer in Adult 
Student indicates six points in which the Gospel of 
John is different from the Synoptics. After the 
class has made their list, compare with Shroyer’s. 

He also informs us that early writers thought 
John’s Gospel was more “spiritual” than the Synop- 
tics. What do you think? What makes a book or a 





Unit IT (continued) How the Gospels Grew 


Unit Hil Nativity Stories 





Lesson 8—Dee. I1 


Harmony of the Gospels 


Lesson 7—Dee. 4 


The Synoptic Gospels 


Lesson I1—Dec. 18 
The Matthew Narrative 


Lesson 2—Deec. 25 


The Luke Narrative 





Making a Gospel 
harmony 


Synoptics and the 
Fourth Gospel 
The Synoptic problem How to use a harmony 


Value of 
harmony 


Solutions of the 
problem 


a Gospel 


The value of the 
Synoptics 





Jesus born in David’s 





Jesus and John the 
Baptist 


Jewish background 
of Jesus 

Jewish genealogy 
of Jesus State of the world 
at Jesus’ birth 
town 

Messianic hope, old Christmas is here 
and new 

The Messiah and the On earth peace 

wrath of Herod 








This is your outline of the last two sessions of Unit II 
plus the two sessions of Unit III. See your Unit whole 
and plan accordingly. The content of this study is 


found in Adult Student; a way of teaching in ADULT 
TEACHER. Place these two periodicals side by side and 
read matching paragraphs. 
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person spiritual? Does a person, or a book 
to be detached from life in order to be spi: 
Why or why not? To what degree, if any, doe 
in shop, factory, or office bar one from living 
itual life? 

The Synoptic problem. Ask your class, W 
the Synoptic problem? Lead them to state it « 
Write the statement of your group on the 
board, or ask the members of your group to 
it in the margins of Adult Student. How imy 
is this problem for understanding the New 
ment? The life of Jesus? The demands of 
teaching for our lives? 

Read the Scripture references suggesté 
Shroyer. Have one person read aloud one a: 
while the class follows along silently readiz 
other. Ask your class, Do these different ac: 
help your understanding of Jesus, or do the 
fuse your thinking about him? Why or why) 

How do you explain some of the likenesses : 
the various accounts of a single event in the § 
tics? What sort of difficulties do we encounter 
we try to attribute it all to the working of th 
Spirit? Is uniformity of thought necessarily a 
that the Holy Spirit is at work? Do you thir 
will of the majority is the will of God? Wh 

The article, “The Structure of the Synopti: 
pels,” in The Abingdon Bible Commentary, pag 
is a valuable resource for this discussion. 


Dec. 11: HARMONY OF THE G: 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The subject of this lesson is “Harmony o 
Gospels,” which means that it is for studen 
the Bible who want to learn all that they can : 
it, and not for merely devotional use. The px 
who is reading the Bible devotionally will pos 
find it more of an interruption than a help t 
devotions if he stops verse by verse or paras 
by paragraph to compare the record which | 
reading, say the Sermon on the Mount, wit} 
ways in which the same material is recorded in « 
Gospels. 

And yet in a deeper sense all study of the 
is an aid to its devotional use. For everyt 
which helps us understand more accurately 
Jesus actually said and did, and which make 
acquainted with what Jesus meant to the early 
lowers who wrote about him, should increase 
interest and stimulate our devotion. 

The title, “Harmony of the Gospels,” is givé 
those books which place in parallel columns o1 
same page the accounts of the same things as 
are found recorded in the different Gospels. T 
are several harmonies, and they differ in de 
such as the use of cross references, printin; 
identical wording in heavy type, and the like, 
the main principle is the same. Where the sg 
material occurs in all the Gospels, it will be pri 
in all the columns side by side. Where one G: 
omits it, that column will be blank. Where only 





ave Solutions of the problem. Ask your class, What 
ial? is the solution to the Synoptic problem? Record 
ork their answers on the blackboard, or otherwise make 
pir- note of them, and then compare with Shroyer’s com- 
ments. Ask someone to draw again on the black- 
bi board the chart that illustrates the sources of the 
rly. Gospels. (See page 9.) 
ck- The value of the Synoptics. Ask your class, What 
rite is the great contribution of the Synoptic Gospels to 
ant our thinking? Note answers. Compare with 
sta- Shroyer’s judgment in Adult Student. 
us’ What is the value of speculative theological think- 
ing? Do we have too much or too little of it? Why? 
by What started theological thinking in the early days 
int of the Church? Do the same factors exist in our 
the society today? Do these factors account for the 
nts amount of theological thinking that goes on, regard- 
on- less of quantity, or quality? 
ot? Shroyer reminds us that Jesus of Nazareth “is 
ng the historic certainty.” What does this mean when 
op- we are trying to discover how we should meet the 
en ethical issues involved in our complex life today? 
oly If the Synoptic writers were successful in guiding 
of the early Christians out of a maze of theological 
the thought by means of a clear picture of Jesus’ life 
and teaching, does that mean that a careful study 
Os- of the Synoptics would help Christians today out of 
67, the maze of complicated living to sound ethical judg- 
ments? 
SPELS 
Gospel contains it, all the others will be blank. 
Of course the purpose of such an arrangement is 
to enable the reader to compare the different ac- 
counts at a glance. It will be easy to note, for in- 
he stance, that in describing the triumphal entry of 
of Jesus, Matthew’s account has two animals while 
ut the others have only one. It would be quite a task 
on to hunt through all the other Gospels to find the 
ly parallels, or to find that there are none. 
1s It might be better if our topic were “The Har- 
ph mony of the Synoptic Gospels,” for all modern har- 
1S monies include only those three Gospels which we 
he saw last week should be “viewed together.” Har- 
er monies of all four Gospels have been prepared, but 
they only emphasized the fact that there is not much 
dle harmony between the Synoptics and John. John’s 
1g column is blank for pages at a time while the synop- 
at tic material is given, and then all the Synoptics sign 
1S off for a while and the whole page is given to John. 
)1- The more recent tendency is, therefore, to study John 
ir by itself, and to study the Synoptics in a harmony 
because of their interrelatedness. 
to The use of a harmony frequently helps to a better 
1e understanding of Jesus. By comparing the different 
y narratives, it is often possible to guess which re- 
"e cords more accurately what Jesus actually said and 
ls did. 
of But even more does a harmony give us an insight 
it into the thoughts and interests of the devoted Chris- 
1e tians who wrote the books. 
d When, for instance, we find Mark’s column blank 
el while most of the sayings of Jesus are being re- 
ie corded in the others, we understand that Mark’s 
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interest was not primarily in Jesus as a teacher, but 
in the mighty deeds by which he demonstrated his 
supernatural power. Mark’s interest has been one of 
the interests of the Church until this day. 

Similarly Matthew shows us many of his interests. 
Unlike Mark, he is interested in Jesus’ teachings 
about a new way of life, and he collects most of them 
into the long Sermon on the Mount. Matthew has a 
greater interest in the organized Church than the 
others. He is the only one of the three who uses the 
word “church” (Matthew 16:18; 18:17). When he 
wrote he had Mark before him, but he expanded the 
simple narrative which he found in Mark 8:27-30 
into a moving account of the founding of the Church 
(Matthew 16:13-20), though Luke is satisfied to 
follow Mark quite closely at this point (Luke 
9:18-21). In the second passage in which Matthew 
refers to the Church (Matthew 18:17) it seems to 
be a recognized agency for discipline, though 
neither Mark nor Luke knows the saying. 

In harmony with this interest in the Church, 
Matthew is concerned to compare what had been 
said in olden times with what Jesus said as founder 
of the Church (Matthew 5). And for the same 
reason he often seems eager to set the apostles, who 
were the original church, in the best light. For in- 
stance, we read in Mark 10:35-37 that two of the 
apostles secretly asked Jesus to give them higher 
offices than he gave to the other ten. This does not 
make a good impression, and we find in Matthew’s 
column that he had the mother of the two disciples 
make the request (Matthew 20:20). Nobody blames 
a mother for being ambitious for her children. Such 
differences one notices quickly in a harmony, where 
the accounts are side by side on the same page, but 
it would demand a very close attention and a very 
good memory to be aware of them otherwise. 

Luke, too, has his own individuality which is more 
easily detected with the aid of a harmony. For one 
thing, he evidently loves poetry. The songs which 
he has in his first two chapters (and which neither 
of the other Gospels records) have become immortal 
in the hymnody of Christianity. 

Luke’s concern with the weak, the poor, the out- 
cast, has been commented upon in an earlier lesson. 
It is hard to understand why, when Luke is telling 
such stories as the Prodigal Son, the Good Samar- 
itan, Dives and Lazarus, the Rich Fool, and others 
which reflect God’s care for the unfortunate, the 
columns of both Matthew and Mark are blank. 

Such differences need not disturb us. Rather, they 
help us realize that Christians at the beginning were 
doing what Christians have been doing ever since, 
for each of us finds in Jesus those features which 
mean most to him. For the converted drunkard, 
Jesus is the power making for sobriety. To the 
Catholic at Mass, the same Jesus is the object of 
mystical worship. To others, the same Jesus is the 
source of emotional tension which breaks out into 
shouting. Others find in him the highest standard 
of ethical living, others a companion in time of 
trouble, others a problem in theology and philosophy. 

In the last analysis what Jesus means to any one 
of us depends largely on what we have seen in the 
lives of others and what we have found in our own 
experiences. The Gospel is one Gospel, but it is also 
the Gospel according to Matthew, and to Mark, and 
to Luke, and to John, and to you, and to me. 





Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


This lesson is a continuation of last week’s study 
of the Synoptic Gospels. Make sure that your class 
has read the suggested daily Bible readings. If they 
have not, take time to read the passages. Divide your 
class into seven units and let each take the reading 
suggested for one day. In addition to the usual re- 
source materials, it will be helpful to have two or 
three copies of a Harmony of the Gospels for your 
class to use. Probably your pastor has one you may 
borrow. 


Making a Gospel harmony. Ask your class, Who 
was Tatian? What was wrong with his early at- 
tempt to build a harmony? 

What is the scheme on which a standard harmony 
is built today? If you have enough copies so that 
everyone in your group can see a harmony, take 
time to browse through it. Note the arrangement 
of the material and observe how easy it is to see 
where the Synoptic writers have identical material 
and where each has unique material. 


If you do not have enough copies so that all mem- 





Study the out- 
line chart of 
the unit in 
Adult Teacher. 








Gather additional re- 
sources you will 
need: map, commen- 
tary, Bibles, articles. 








Check the places where 
you know you need more 
information. Where will 
you find this information? 








Make note of bits of unusual in- 
formation that will make discus- 
sions interesting. How can these 
be most effectively presented? 








Now pay special attention to questions, 
problems, or issues that will serve as 
a good base for discussion. How can 
you use them to stimulate thinking? 








Read the unit a second time with more care. 
Note in margins questions, unfamiliar words 
and facts, and additional materials you be- 
lieve you may need for your teaching. 








Read quickly all material for all sessions in both 
Adult Student and Adult Teacher. Get the 
“sense’’ of the unit; the “feel” of what the unit 
is all about; what the unit “aims” to do. 











STEPS IN PREPARING A UNIT OF STUDY 


























bers of your class can see, then you had bett« 
one section on the blackboard and discuss it. 

How to use a harmony. Ask a third of you 
to open their New Testaments to Matthew 
another third to Mark 1:1-6; and the rem 
third to Luke 3:1-6. Read and compare. Wh: 
ferences do you observe? What characterist 
each of the Gospel writers, if any, do you di 
in these passages? Which account of the a 
ance of John the Baptist do you like best? 

Now read in the three Gospels passages tha 
to do with Jesus’ baptism. Ask the same que 
here that were used in discussing the appe: 
of John the Baptist. 

It might be interesting to pursue this ques 
bit further. Why do you think Jesus was bap 
Was it because he needed forgiveness of som: 
Was it to fulfill requirements for joining 
church? Was it that he merely wanted to ass 
himself with his people? Was it an act of dedi 
to reinforce the decision he had already made? 
do you think? Which interpretation of the 
from heaven saying, “This is my beloved son, 
given by the Gospel writers seems most reas« 
to you? Why? 

What are the implications of your answer f< 
interpretation and practice of the Sacrame 
Baptism in The Methodist Church today? 


Dec. 18: THE MATTHEW NARR 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Only Matthew and Luke have Nativity st 
Mark begins his narrative at the baptism of J 
when he was thirty years old. John begins w 
statement of his existence in heaven before he 
to earth, and then starts his earthly record a 
baptism. Matthew and Luke, like the other 
begin their connected narratives with the bap 
but each prefaces that with attractive stori 
his birth and infancy thirty years earlier, and 
adds one incident when he was a boy of twelve. 
while Matthew and Luke both have infancy st« 
there is scarcely a point in which they are : 
Compare, for instance, the family tree of Jes 
Matthew 1:1-16 with that in Luke 3:23-38. 

Matthew’s genealogy is interesting for n 
reasons. In the first place, it is quite Jewish, w 
is natural, since Matthew was writing for ps 
with a Jewish background. He starts with A 
ham, the founder of the Jewish race, in orde 
show that Jesus was a good Jew, and does no 
back to Adam as does Luke. We must remember 
by the time Matthew wrote, Christianity had bec 
largely a Gentile religion, for it was many y 
after the death of Paul. Matthew is therefore e: 
to show to his Jewish readers that Jesus fulf 
the Jewish prophecies. 

For the same reason he emphasizes the des 
from David, which was a feature of the Jewish 
sianic hope. Not only does David close the 
division of the genealogy (verse 6), but in verss 
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Follow the same procedure as above in discussing 
Jesus’ temptation experience, the account of the cure 
of Simons’ mother-in-law, the restoring of Jairus’ 
daughter, and the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

Value of a Gospel harmony. Ask your class, What 
is the value of a harmony of the Gospels? Compare 
their answers with Shroyer’s statement. 


General summary. This is the last lesson in the 
unit of study on “How the Gospels Grew.” Review 
some of the main points made in all eight of these 
discussions. Recall again the steps in the develop- 
ment of the oral tradition, the documentary theory, 
and the salient facts about the writing of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. Then recall how these were gath- 
ered together in the New Testament, and finally, the 
importance of seeing the Synoptic Gospels together 
and the values they hold for our lives today. 

You might ask your class, In all these discussions 
what has been the one thing that has made the deep- 
est impression on your thinking? Take time to let 
a half dozen persons express their opinions. 

Then ask, What has been the most important fact 
vou have discovered about how the Gospels grew? 
Some may have already answered this in the pre- 
vious question, but this may encourage a response 
from some additional folk. 

Urge your group to read the suggested daily Bible 
readings for next week, and close with a prayer. 
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we are again reminded that Joseph was a son of 
David. 

Another interesting feature is that this genealogy 
traces the ancestry of Jesus through Joseph. Mat- 
thew and Luke are the only two books in the New 
Testament which say, through the virgin birth story, 
that Joseph was not the father of Jesus, and yet 
both trace Jesus’ ancestry through Joseph. No an- 
cestry was traced through a mother in those days, 
and Joseph was the head of the family to which 
Jesus belonged. 

The story of the birth in Matthew 1:18-25 calls 
for littke comment. Joseph is more important here, 
as Mary is in the Lucan account. The angel appears 
to Joseph, not to Mary, and it is Joseph rather than 
Mary who names Jesus (compare Luke 1:26-37). 
Mary is not featured in Matthew. 

Mary was only betrothed to Joseph (verse 18), 
but betrothal was legally binding, and hence Joseph 
could think of divorcing her in verse 19. 

The name “Jesus” was the later, Grecianized form 
of the ancient “Joshua,” and means “Jehovah 
saves.” The name “Immanuel” means “God with 
us,” and is quoted here from Isaiah 7:14, but it was 
never the name by which Jesus was known during 
his lifetime. 

One is struck with the fact that there is no refer- 
ence to Nazareth in this narrative. Luke tells us 
that Joseph and Mary lived in Nazareth, up in 
Galilee, that they went down to Bethlehem only for 
the census, and that they returned home to Nazareth 
as soon as possible after the birth (Luke 2:1-7, 39). 

Matthew knows nothing of this. There is no trip 
from Nazareth, but Jesus “was born in Bethlehem,” 
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seemingly because that was the home of his parents. 
When the Wise Men arrived from the East, sup- 
posedly after the lapse of some time, the family was 
still in Bethlehem, and they went “into the house”’ 
to see him, not into an inn or stable. 

There is no suggestion of leaving Bethlehem until 
the slaughter by Herod makes flight necessary, and 
seemingly they were staying on in Bethlehem in- 
definitely. And when Herod died and they returned 
to Palestine, they would have gone back to Beth- 
lehem if another angel had not warned them that 
it would not be safe. Then they turned north to 
Nazareth (the first time Nazareth is mentioned), 
not because it was home, but because their home 
was under the control of Archelaus who was as bad 
as his father Herod, while Nazareth was not. 

The story of the Wise Men (2:1-12) is, of course, 
one of the Christian classics, as is the parallel story 
of the shepherds in Luke. One emphasizes the royal 
dignity of Jesus, the other his simple democracy. 
The Wise Men, or astrologers, had been famous in 
the countries east of Palestine, specially in Persia, 
for centuries. They were thought to read all im- 
portant events in the stars. Various efforts have 
been made to connect the unusual star which they 
saw in the East with some astronomical phenomenon 
which can be identified, but the results have not been 
convincing. 

Because this story has been loved so much and 
told so often, many details have crept in which are 
not justified by the text. It is always assumed that 
there were three Wise Men, though there is no reason 
to think so. The idea was probably derived from the 
mention of the three gifts in verse 11, which of 
course proves nothing. But the tradition is fixed in 
art and poetry, and in one of our favorite Christmas 
hymns we sing, 


Then entered in those wise men three, 
Right reverently upon the knee. 


It has long been assumed that the Wise Men were 
kings rather than astrologers, and so we sing, “We 
three kings of Orient are” and “The Kings of the 
East are riding.” 

In art, these Wise Men are always pictured as 
arriving while the Holy Family is still in the 
stable, on the very night of the birth. This is not 
impossible, but it is much more natural to allow for 
the passing of some time for the journey after the 
star had announced the birth to them in their east- 
ern homes. 

And finally, the three (?) Wise Men are always 
pictured as being led across the desert from the 
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East to Jerusalem by the star, but verse 9 implies 
that the star appeared in the East and delivered its 
message, and then did not appear again until they 
left King Herod. 

One other characteristic of the story in Matthew 
should be mentioned. Always the author is con- 
cerned to check the life of Jesus against Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. Fourteen times in his Gospel he 
uses the phrase “that it might be fulfilled.” In our 
two chapters he cites Isaiah 7:14 to prove that the 
virgin birth had been predicted (1:23), Micah 5:2 
for the birth in Bethlehem (2:6), Hosea 11:1 for 
the return from Egypt (2:15), Jeremiah 31:15 as 
a prediction of the slaughter of the innocents (2:18), 
and some unidentifiable prophecy as a prediction of 
the settling in Nazareth (2:23). 

These quotations are not all convincing to us, but 
that is beside the point. Matthew was writing the 
Jewish gospel, and he felt it important that in every 
way possible he connect his new Lord with the an- 
cient traditions of his people. Jesus had come, not 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfill 
them. 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


The unit which begins today is obviously appro- 
priate for the Christmas season. Even though it is 
a short unit and the subject matter is perhaps more 
familiar than any other portion of the Bible, you 
will still need to prepare carefully. Your preparation 
should follow the same general procedure used in 
building your teaching strategy for other units. 

1. Read quickly all material for both sessions in 
both Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER. Get the 
sense of the unit; the feel of what it is all about; 
what it aims to do. 

2. Read the unit a second time with more care. 
Note in the margins questions, unfamiliar words 
and facts, and additional materials you believe you 
may need. 

3. Now pay special attention to questions, prob- 
lems, or issues that will serve as a good base for 
discussion. How can you use them to stimulate the 
thinking of your group? 

4. Make note of unusual bits of information that 
will make discussions interesting. How can these 
be most effectively presented to your group? 

5. Check the places where you know you need 
more information. Where will you find this informa- 
tion? 

6. Gather additional resources you will need: 
map, commentary, Bibles, articles, etc. 

7. Study the outline-chart of the unit in ADULT 
TEACHER. 

Some extra work now will pay big dividends in 
vital group discussions during the next two weeks. 

The Christmas season is always a special time and 
a very busy time in the life of the Church. You will 
want to make these discussions as meaningful as 
possible. Music, decorations, some beautiful pic- 
tures of the Nativity—all can be used to good advan- 
tage. Suggest to your class that even though all 
have heard the Christmas story many times, you will 























“The Nativity,” by Malsovsky. (Three Lions Pi 


want to be alert to new insights and increase: 
derstanding to be gained in this study. 

Jewish background of Jesus. Ask your 
What was the point of view from which Mat 
wrote his Gospel? What was he trying to p) 
How has this influenced his interpretation o 
Nativity? What is “apologetic”? 

Jewish genealogy of Jesus. Ask your class, 
are some of the peculiar features of Matthew’s 
ealogy? Who are the five women he mention: 
what did they have in common? Shroyer men 
that the four of these women from the Old 7 
ment had been under a cloud. What is the 
that Matthew is trying to make by including 
women in the genealogy? 

Jesus born in David’s town. Find Bethlehe 
a map. Where is it in reference to Jerusaler 
Nazareth? Ask your class, If you were in Jos 
place, what route would you have followed 
Bethlehem to Egypt? Read the prophecy in ) 
which refers to Bethlehem as the birthplace o 
Messianic king. According to Micah, what so 
person was this Messiah to be? 
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Messianic hope, old and new. What kind of 
Messiah did most of the prophets expect would come 
to save Israel? Read Psalms 21 and 72. 

If this was the prevailing idea of what the Mes- 
siah should be, do you think Jesus’ disciples were 
disappointed in him? Could this have been one of 
the reasons behind the attitude of Thomas and the 
reaction of Judas? Do you think Jesus’ disciples 
understood him? Why do you think as you do? 
What does the incident of James and John asking 
for places in the Kingdom indicate about the dis- 
ciples’ expectations of Jesus? 

Read again the story of Jesus’ triumphal entry 
and the corresponding reference in Zechariah. By 
entering the city in this manner, was Jesus trying 
to dramatize for his disciples, and the people, the 
kind of Messiah he intended to be? What do you 
think? Why? 

The Messiah and the wrath of Herod. Ask your 
class, What is Matthew’s unique contribution to the 
Nativity stories? 

Who was Herod? Explain how he got his office. 
Over what territory did he rule? Locate on map. 

What importance does Matthew attach to the 
coming of the Wise Men from the east? 

Summarize your discussion. Urge your group to 
continue their reading. Close with a brief prayer. 


Dec. 25: THE LUKE NARRATIVE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The Gospel of Luke has been called the most 
beautiful book ever written, and the first two chap- 
ters are probably the most beautiful part of that 
Gospel. They are exquisitely poetic, restrained in 
description, deep and sincere in religious feeling, 
inexhaustible in their appeals to singer, to artist, 
and to worshiper. There are other passages in the 
Bible which are also appropriate for use at Christ- 
mas time, but the second chapter of Luke is prob- 
ably used more frequently than all the others com- 
bined. 

First, we have the long and beautiful account of 
John the Baptist. As John was the forerunner of 
Jesus in his ministry, so was he also in his birth. 
This story makes its appeal to our imaginations by 
its own beauty, even aside from its connection with 
its sequel in the birth of Jesus. 

One’s thought broods tenderly over the experi- 
ences of that saintly but saddened couple. Their 
excitement was mixed with incredulity that God 
should send an angel to them, of all people, and that 
he should work a miracle to give them the son whom 
they had wanted for years and had despaired of 
ever having. Such things had happened to Abra- 
ham and Sarah in the long ago (Genesis 17:19; 
18:11-14), and their son was the patriarch Isaac. 
God had given a miraculous child to Hannah, and 
he had become the great prophet Samuel (I Samuel 
1). Doubtless this mother would have gladly put 
her gratitude into song as Hannah had done 
(I Samuel 2:1-10). 

As soon as the father’s speech came back to him, 
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“The Wise Men Guided by the Star,” by Gustave Doré. 
(Courtesy, William H. Wise and Co.) 


he did break out into ecstatic song, and his “Ben- 
edictus” (1:68-79; the name is the Latin form of 
the first word, Blessed), has been part of Christian 
worship since the sixth century. 

The tone of this song is naturally Jewish, for 
Zechariah was a Jewish priest, and Christianity 
had not yet been born. It looks forward to the sal- 
vation which the Jews were expecting, the coming 
of a king like David, and the rescue of Israel from 
her enemies. The insistence of the Old Testament 
prophets that their salvation would be conditioned 
upon their turning from their sins is echoed in 
verse 77, and all of verses 76-79 remind us of the 
Messianic prophecy in Isaiah 9:2-3. 

In studying Matthew last week, we noticed some 
of the differences between his Nativity stories and 
those of Luke. As Matthew’s genealogy is Jewish 
and starts with Abraham, while Luke’s includes the 
whole human race and starts with Adam, so Mat- 
thew dates the birth of Jesus in the time of Herod, 
the Jewish king (Matthew 2:1), while Luke refers 
to the whole Roman empire when Augustus was 
emperor and Quirinius was governor of Syria. 

We will probably never know the exact year of 
Jesus’ birth. Matthew dates it in the reign of Herod, 
who died in the year 4 B. c., while Luke connects it 
with the census when Quirinius was governor, which 
seems to have been in A. D. 6. Volumes have been 
written trying to explain this discrepancy, which is 
more interesting than it is important. 

In Matthew the annunciation by the angel was to 
Joseph (Matthew 1:20-21), but here it is to Mary 
(Luke 1:26-38), and the description of the promised 


“The Birth of Christ,” by Baldung. (Copyright, 
Rijksmussum, Amsterdam.) 








Jesus is again in thoroughly Jewish terms. He will 
sit on the throne of David, reign over Israel forever, 
and of his kingdom there shall be no end. Verses 
41-45 are a forecast of things to come, for both the 
unborn John and his mother supernaturally recog- 
nize the supremacy of the unborn Jesus. 

Mary’s song (Luke 1:46-55) is known as the 
“Magnificat” because that is the first word in the 
Latin version, and it was used in the worship of the 
Christian church as early as A. D. 507. It is so full 
of Hebraisms that if we did not know its context 
we might think it belonged in the Book of Psalms. 

Here again we detect the flavor of Luke, with his 
interest in the underprivileged. God “scattered the 
proud” and “put down the mighty from their 
thrones,” but he “exalted those of low degree.” He 
“filled the hungry,” but “the rich he has sent empty 
away.” One is reminded of Luke’s account of how 
Jesus later introduced his own mission (Luke 
4:16-19). 

The use of a manger as Jesus’ first cradle has 
been used as evidence of poverty, but it has no such 
significance. It is distinctly said that Joseph would 
have gone to the inn if he could have gotten room. 
There is no reason to doubt that Joseph supported 
his family according to the simple standards of the 
day. 
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The inn in villages like Bethlehem was ust 
square enclosure. Around the open court ther 
recesses where travelers could sleep. Usually 
were free, and the owner made his small prot 
supplying the needs of man and beast. In t 
cesses across the court the travelers’ animals 
be placed, and Joseph and Mary, not finding an 
ing on one side, went across the court to the 

If the Wise Men in Matthew symbolize the r 
of the infant, the rough, simple shepherds in 
are more symbolic of the interest in the co 
man which he showed in his later life. 

First, the soloist sings to give the theme (2: 
and then the whole chorus appears and takes 
(verses 13-14). Verse 14, known by its Latin 
“Gloria in Excelsis,” is another of the im: 
Christmas hymns which Luke has given us. ‘“ 
highest” does not mean “in the highest degree 
“in the highest heavens.” 

The second line should almost certainly be 
“peace among men with whom he is pleased,”’ i: 
of the more familiar “good will to men.” Th 
lines are nicely balanced: 

Geery ...-0 Oe Gee on. ws in the highest h 

Peace .. . to men with whom he is please: 
on earth. 

Unlike the Wise Men, the shepherds had no 
to offer the new-born babe except their prais: 
that praise has become immortal, and is giv 
him anew on every anniversary of his birth 
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Faith Is the Source 


IT is indeed impossible to study the life of 
on the basis of the Gospels alone. It might ev 
urged with good reason that the right line o 
proach would be to begin with the known fac 
His crucifixion and the rise of the Christian Ch 
and in the light of these to work our way ba 
the earlier and less clearly discernible facts o 
life-story. Certainly no presentation of Jesu: 
be accepted as true to history if it does not pr 
a satisfactory historical explanation of the fai 
His first followers.—From Jesus, Son of Ma 
George S. Duncan; The Macmillan Company, 
Used by permission. 


ow 


The Shepherds Returned 


“AND the shepherds returned, glorifying 
praising God for all the things that they had |! 
and seen, as it was told unto them.” 

This is wrong. We should correct this pa: 
to read, “They went and shaved their heads, fa 
told their rosaries, and put on cowls.” Instea 
read, “The shepherds returned.” Where to? 
their sheep. Oh, that can’t be right! Did the) 
leave everything and follow Christ? Must not 
forsake father and mother, wife and child, 
saved? But the Scripture says plainly that the 
turned and did exactly the same work as be 
They did not despise their service, but took 
again where they left off with all fidelity and 
you that no bishop on earth ever had so fine a ¢ 
as those shepherds. 

—From The Martin Luther 
translated and arranged by Roland H. Bai! 
1948; The Westminster Press. 
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‘Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” 
By Edith Shaw Butler 


Should we who have 
What we require, 

A goodly land, 

A roof, a fire; 


Who have enough 
Of bread, of meat, 
Forget those who 
Have not to eat? 


Should we remain 
Aloof? Unseeing 
Need in another 
Human being? 


| Think now, O heart! 

| And in reply, 

“But for God’s grace, 

| There ... there walk I.” 














Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


Shroyer suggests that we give some special at- 
tention to the poems of Luke. You might enlist the 
help of some of your choir members at this point. 
These poems have been set to music so they can be 
used in worship services. 

Look in The Methodist Hymnal in the last section 
of the book, numbers 628, 632, 639, and 642. Your 
worship could be built around these poems, first 
reading the Scripture and then having them sung. 

Jesus and John the Baptist. Have your class com- 
pare the parents and the nativity stories of Jesus 
and John the Baptist. What was the relationship 
of these two men to each other? 

State of the world at Jesus’ birth. Ask your 
class, What was the political situation prevailing in 
Palestine and Jerusalem at the time of Jesus’ birth? 
What part of this information is given to us by 
Matthew and what part by Luke? How do you ex- 
plain the difference in emphasis and in point of 
view ? 

What phases of the economic and political situa- 
tion are reflected in Luke’s poems? 

Who are the dispossessed in the world today who 
must have their rights restored to them? Who are 
the dispossessed in our community? What is being 
done for them—the sharecroppers? slum dwellers? 
Negroes? Mexicans? Indians? mountain folk? the 
physically handicapped? the underfed and the un- 
derpaid? What ought our class to do? What can 
we do? 

Christmas is here. Shroyer calls attention to the 
fact that art has leaned heavily on Luke’s account 
of the Nativity. Try to have some of the pictures 
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on display that were inspired by Luke’s story of 
the birth of Jesus. This issue of ADULT TEACHER 
includes some. Some will appear among the teaching 
pictures used in the children’s division of your 
church school. It may be that your public library 
has some reproductions of art masterpieces that you 
can borrow for this occasion. 

As a last resort, watch your Christmas cards. Of 
course they will be small, but they will illustrate 
the point. 

In discussing the influence of Luke’s narrative 
upon art, Shroyer mentions some of the character- 
istics of Luke’s story. Ask your class, What are 
some of the characteristics of Luke’s account of the 
Nativity? Some of the following should be men- 
tioned: simplicity, realism, pastoral setting, em- 
phasis upon humble folk, etc. 

On earth, peace. Ask your class, What does Pax 
Romana mean? What is the essential difference 
between the Pax Romana and the peace proclaimed 
in the angels’ song? 

Do you believe that today America is the cus- 
todian of the world’s peace? If so, are we building 
for a Pax Americana, or a genuine peace on earth? 
What must be done to achieve the latter? 

If “peace” is at the heart of Christmas and at the 
center of the Christian message, should not the 
Church and church people devote more time to dis- 
covering and eradicating the cause of war? If mis- 
understanding between nations is a cause of war, 
should not church people devote more time to the 
cultivation of understanding? Even understanding 
Russia? What do you think? 

Jesus said, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” He 
did not say, ‘Blessed are the peace keepers.” 


(Photo by 


“Madonna in Prayer,” by Albrecht Durer. 
Evans from Three Lions.) 





think to yourselves: “If only I had been there! How 
quick I would have been to help the Baby! I would 
have washed his linen. How happy I would have 
been to go with the shepherds to see the Lord lying 


because you know how great Christ is, but if you had 
been there at that time you would have done no 
better than the people of Bethlehem. Childish and 
silly thoughts are these! Why don’t you do it now? 
You have Christ in your neighbor. You ought to 
serve him, for what you do to your neighbor in need 
you do to the Lord Christ himself. 


translated and arranged by Roland H. Bainton; 
1948; The Westminster Press. 








“The Birth of Mary,” by Altdorfer. (Copyright, 


Rijksmussum, Amsterdam. 


Summarize your discussion. Urge your group to 
continue their reading and study. Close with a brief 
prayer of gratitude for the birth of the Christ child, 
and the message of peace brought to a tense and 
nervous world. 

fw) ow a) 


WHAT was it, when all is said, that Christianity 
brought to the world: Not a new philosophy or a 
new ethic or a more spiritual mode of worship. It 
brought the assurance that God had now acted. Men 
had thought of him as forgetful and remote, as an 
abstract principle or a sovereign lawgiver. He had 
now become a reality. He had entered our world and 
worked for our deliverance. This was the essential 
Christian message, and it could only be brought 
home to men by an historical record.—From The 
Purpose of the Gospels, by Ernest F. Scott; 1949; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


OOo cro 8 G9 


“If Only I Had Been There!” 
THERE are many of you in this congregation who 


in the manger!” Yes, you would! You say that 





—From The Martin Luther Christmas Book, 
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International Lesson 


Series 


Dec. 4: PROPHETS, FALSE 
AND TRUE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Edwin Lewis 


Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Drew Theological Seminary 


SCRIPTURE: JEREMIAH 8:8-13; 23:9-32; 26 


Jeremiah was a lonely soul. His intimate pers 
friends were few. Chief among them was Bai 
who never failed him. We may read about hi 
Jeremiah 32:1-16; 36; 43:3, 6; 45. He had n 
to do with writing and preserving the Book of 
emiah (36:27-28). His loyalty was_ sacrif 
(45:5). 

Others occasionally befriended Jeremiah. 
eunuch Ebed-melech deserves special men 
(38:7-13). There were leading men who prot« 
when he was threatened with death (26:11, 16- 
and when his writings were ordered burned (36: 
On the other hand, his own cousin Hanamel | 
to injure him (32:6-15). He was forbidden of 
to take a wife and establish a family (16:1f), 
this privation seems to be reflected in such pass 
as 72343) 16°93:.:25290- 33211. 

In addition, Jeremiah was without kindred 
phetic souls in whom he could have found sup 
Amos and Hosea; the first Isaiah and Micah; Ez 
and the second Isaiah; Haggai and Zechar 
Malachi and Obadiah—these were more or less 
temporary pairs, and doubtless they knew 
other. Nahum appears to have been an early 
temporary of Jeremiah, but on the two impor 
questions of the time, that of the Deuteronomic 
form, and that of Judah’s relation to Assyria, 
stood at opposite extremes. It could truly be 
of Jeremiah: “He was despised, and rejecte: 
men” (Isaiah 53:3). 


This isolation was not because there were no o 
men of his time who were regarded as prop! 
There were, in fact, great numbers of them. 
Jeremiah had no respect for them; he looked | 
them as “false prophets,” a class of men com 
throughout prophetic history. Jeremiah class 
them with the “profane” priests (23:11). He 
cuses them of connivance with Baalism (23:13). 
charges them with being the source of the un 
liness of the people (23:14-15). They create in t 
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3. “Jeremiah” from “Frieze of the Prophets,” by John 
t Singer Sargent. Courtesy, Boston Public Library. (Photo 
by Orient and Occident.) 


S listeners a false sense of security (23:16-17). See 
= also the vigorous language of chapter 28. 

e These prophets are declared to be “false” because 
l- they substitute their own fancies for the word of 
r God. Men who live evil lives disqualify themselves 








for hearing God’s voice (23:14). Their alleged 
“visions” are their own fancies (23:16). They do 
not “stand in my [God’s] council” (23:22): conse- 
quently they have no word from God to give to men, 
but only words they themselves devise. Because 
their own heart is deceitful, what they say is lies 
(23:26). What they merely dream, they proclaim 
as God’s own truth (23:25, 27, 32). 

The result is twofold: (1) The people are led 
astray. They take the false to be true. They take 
human fancies for divine commands. They approve 
the evil because they suppose that God does. They 
are in deadly danger, and their teachers do not warn 
them. (2) The false prophets themselves will perish. 
“Woe” will overtake them (23:1). In the dark they 
will walk in “slippery places” (23:12). Their food 
will be wormwood and gall (23:15). Why all this? 
Because God is “against” them (23:30). 

This can only mean that there is a moral order 
of the universe, and that this moral order expresses 
the nature and the will of God. Some things are 
right and some things are wrong, and it is God, 
not man, who makes them so. “Time will tell.”’ The 
false prophets are known to be false prophets be- 
cause they encourage that which is contrary to the 
known character of God and consequently that which 
devastates human life. 


Jeremiah, on the contrary, fearlessly and sacri- 
ficially and without compromise declared to king, 
leaders, and people alike truths which are in agree- 
ment with God’s own character, and which have 
been attested in experience. There were great num- 
bers of false prophets in Jeremiah’s time: one or 
two of them we know by name, because Jeremiah 
mentions them (see 29:24), but of most of them 
we know nothing except that they were “false.” 
Otherwise, ‘‘their very memorial is perished.” But 
the name, the work, and the words of Jeremiah have 
persisted unto this day. Wherever the Bible goes, 
there goes this true prophet. 

Jeremiah has exerted on the world an incalculable 
influence. Many regard him as “the most Christlike 
soul of the Old Testament.” Why? Because he paid 
the price of speaking the unpopular word and doing 
the unpopular thing out of a profound conviction 
that what he said and did was of God. By all the 
evidence, Jeremiah “stood in my [God’s] council” 
(23:22). The result was that when he spoke, it was 
not simply Jeremiah speaking, but God speaking. 
The words themselves were the prophet’s: the truth 
in the words was God’s. 

To heed the false, or not to heed the true, leads 
to tragedy. What Jeremiah meant by Jerusalem 
becoming “like Shiloh” was abundantly realized (see 
39:1 through 40:6). The story of the devastation 
of Shiloh, the little “temple” in which was kept the 
ark of God under the care of Eli the priest, is told 
in I Samuel 4. The name given to Phinehas’ child, 
Ichabod, meaning “‘the glory is departed,” completes 
the story. The ark was the sign of God’s presence. 
When the ark was lost, Shiloh ceased to be Shiloh. 

Certainly at this point the message and mission 
of Jeremiah touches our own time. The false proph- 
ets drive away the ark, and what it represents. 
Where the true prophet is heeded, the ark remains. 
Is God in our lives, individually, nationally? 
“Shiloh” still carries its ancient warning. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Luke G. Beauchamp 


Staff Member, Department of General Church 
School Work, Methodist Board of Education 


The Scripture selections for today express both 
the heartache and the scorn felt by the true prophet 
Jeremiah for false prophets. Scripture reveals that 
the true prophet is always in danger. It is interest- 
ing to observe that unless God has a true prophet 
to speak through neither the people nor the rulers 
seem to know the difference. 

Jeremiah 8:8-13. These verses condemn the false 
scribes or teachers in that they gave a false inter- 
pretation of the law of Jehovah. The scribes them- 
selves were declared to be covetous and spoke of 
peace when there was no peace. 

Jeremiah 23:9-32. These verses disclose Jer- 
emiah’s agitation over the false prophets. In verses 
16-22 true prophets are distinguished from false 
prophets. Both prophet and priest were profane, 
even in the house of God, declared Jeremiah. The 
nearness and inescapability of God are stressed in 
verses 23-32. God’s word is like “fire ..., and 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces.” 

Jeremiah 26. Chapter 26 discloses the plot against 
Jeremiah by the priests and how the princes of 
Judah and the people insisted that as Jeremiah had 
spoken in the name of the Lord he was not worthy 
of death. Reference is made to the similar prophecy 
of Micah: Micah was spared, the people repented, 
and God ‘was kind. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. A false prophet 
A. Promises outcomes which he thinks will 
please his hearers or advance his own stand- 
ing 


B. Follows the crowd at the expense of truth 

C. Is expert in using propaganda 

D. Says to evildoers that all is well 

E. Follows the self-centered ideas of his own 
stubborn mind 

F. Claims to speak for God but does not listen 
to his counsel 

G. Is driven by low motive and dominated by 
self-interest 

H. Is the narrow nationalist and shallow 
patriot 

I. Is the man who cannot recognize or face 
facts 

J. Is the leader so bloated with self-confidence 
that he cannot repent or see the need of it 

K. Is not necessarily an evil person 

L. He may only be self-deceived 

M. May be a person, a church, or a nation 

II. A true prophet 

A. Is a dignified servant of society 

B. Sees far into the truth 

C. Will voice the truth and let the consequences 
be what they may 

D. Challenges the crowd in the name of truth 
and for the sake of truth 

E. Is interested in education rather than in 


the devices of propaganda 
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F. Is more opposed to weak, insincere, or n 
cenary priests and prophets than any ot 
kind of evildoers 

G. Speaks the message of God with hor 
conviction 

H. Helps establish justice, eliminate suj 

stitions and degraded worship 

Is concerned for all the people 

J. Is one whose life and mind are so open 
the leadership of the spirit that his wo 
became the word of God 

K. May be a person, the church, or a nati 


— 


In teaching this lesson, you might take a mom 
or two to see how many in the class carried out ¢ 
of the practical suggestions mentioned in last 8 
day’s lesson. If individual accounts take too lo 
call for a show of hands. Ask the class if it would 
help to continue this sort of personal discipline 

You might begin today’s lesson with a remin 
that the distinction between a false and a ti 
prophet is not as sharp as it seems. (See Cox, Ad 
Student.) This might be an opportunity to see 
the class has a clear conception of a prophet. So 
in the class may be thinking in terms of a fortu 
teller or even a charlatan. (Slutz, Wesley Qu 
terly.) 

Use the lesson outline in pursuing this distinct 
between the false and the true prophet and see if 
class (1) is in agreement, and (2) understai 
the contrast set forth by the lesson writers for 
day’s mainline topic, “Prophets, False and Tru 

After you have spent sufficient time on the ab« 
suggestion, and you are satisfied that the class 
following through with you, take a look at the s 
nificance of Jeremiah as a person. Lewis in “Bibli 
Background” gives us the following interesting 
formation and insight concerning the man cal 
Jeremiah. 

He had few intimate personal friends, and Bari 
was chief among them and had much to do w 
writing and preserving the Book of Jeremiah. J 


Dec. 11: AN ADEQUATE FAITH 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: JEREMIAH 8:4-7; 31; 32:16-19. 


Jeremiah 8:4-7 deals with the headlong rush 
the people of Israel toward destruction. The sec 
selection deals with the possibility of finding in t 
destruction, now realized, a means of coming int 
closer relation with God. 

The two passages (8:4-6 and 31:29-34) make 
proper to raise the question of the structure of 1 
Book of Jeremiah. There are many critical qu 
tions connected with the book. The book exists 


both a Hebrew form and a Greek form, the lat’ 
being that which is found in the so-called Sep’ 


agint, the Greek translation of the Old Testam« 
made in the first and second centuries B. Cc. 
This Greek form contains one-eighth less mater 
than that of the Hebrew. This may mean that the« 
were two forms of the Hebrew, a longer and 





emiah looked upon most contemporary prophets as 
“false prophets.” He declared a prophet as false 
when he encouraged that which was contrary to the 
known character of God and consequently that which 
devastated human life. For his sacrificial courage 
and convictions Jeremiah “was despised and rejected 
of men.” But the name, the work, and the words 
of Jeremiah have persisted unto this day. He has 
exerted on the world an incalculable influence. Many 
regard him as “‘the most Christlike soul of the Old 
Testament.” 

The concluding moments might be given to a 
group discussion concerning the message of the 
lesson for us today. Note that Lewis says: “The 
ark was the sign of God’s presence. When the ark 
was lost, Shiloh ceased to be Shiloh. Certainly at 
this point the message and mission of Jeremiah 
touches our own time. The false prophets drive 
away the ark, and what it represents. Where the 
true prophet is heeded, the ark remains. Is God in 
our lives individually, nationally? ‘Shiloh’ still 
carries its ancient meaning.” 

Note the pertinent questions of Cox in Adult 
Student: 

In what respects were the lives of Jesus and 
Jeremiah alike? 

What part does egotism play in the making ef a 
false prophet? 

Does the church of our time encourage true proph- 
ecy? How? 

What conditions in your church and community 
might be changed if judged in the light and the 
“teaching and spirit of Christ’? 

Perhaps you could save a minute just before the 
class period ends to mention that the topic for next 
Sunday’s lesson is “An Adequate Faith.” To under- 
stand and appreciate what constitutes an adequate 
faith, suggest a careful reading of the Scripture, 
the lesson materials, and such helps as The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary. Ask the class to be ready to 
give their own description of what constitutes an 
adequate faith for today and how one can acquire it. 


shorter, and that the Greek translation was made 
from the shorter form. The problem would then be 
with these two Hebrew forms. We could only con- 
clude that Jeremiah’s book underwent much mod- 
ification before the Greek translation was made. 
The book itself confirms this conclusion. For one 
thing, its chronology is disarranged. Jeremiah 
prophesied during the reign of four different kings: 
Josiah (638-608 B. c.); Jehoiakim (608-597); Je- 
hoiachin (a few months of 597) ; and Zedekiah (597- 
586). But material that belongs in the reign of the 
last of these kings, Zedekiah, is found early in the 
book, in the section supposedly dealing with the 
reign of the earlier king, Jehoiakim. For example, 
chapter 21 tells of a message to Zedekiah, but “the 
king of Judah” referred to in the next chapter is 
Jehoiakim (22:18), who preceded Zedekiah. This 
can only mean that the book was compiled at various 
times, and either that the various parts were put 
together very carelessly or that after the original 
compilation it suffered serious disarrangement. 
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The basis of the book was the “roll” referred to 
in 36:1f, destroyed by Jehoiakim in 604 B. C., some 
twenty years before the final destruction of Jeru- 
salem. This “roll”? answered to our present chapters 
2 through 12. Baruch rewrote it, but with additions. 
This rewritten “roll’? answered to our present chap- 
ters 1 through 20, with perhaps 25 and parts of 46 
through 51. Of other highly critical questions in- 
volved in the book, only one concerns us here. It 
has to do with chapters 30 through 33. 

There is every evidence that chapters 30 through 
33 originally constituted a separate writing, known 
as the Book of Consolation. Some scholars would 
limit this book to chapters 30 and 31. If one reads 
the entire section at a sitting, one gets both a sense 
of its unity and a feeling of its revelation of the 
heart and mind of Jeremiah. The section clearly 
deals with the situation in Jerusalem during the 
siege and just before the fall, but must have been 
written after the fall of the city had occurred. It 
is too intimate, too personal, to have been written 
by Baruch (besides, see 32:12-16). Jeremiah wrote 
this himself, and the period of the writing was in 
all probability that between the fall of Jerusalem 
and the prophet’s forced removal to Egypt. 

This period is described in Jeremiah 39:1 through 
43:7. After the destruction of the city, Nebuchad- 
rezzar through an official gave Jeremiah the choice 
of going voluntarily to Babylon, where he would be 
honorably treated, or of remaining in Judea with 
those who were not taken into exile. He elected to 
remain, and he devoted himself to the task of per- 
suading the people to accept their lot and rebuild 
their lives. 

But Jeremiah was also interested in the exiles 
in Babylon. We may regard the Book of Consolation 
as an expression of this interest. Like the earlier 
short message of 29:1f, it was sent to Babylon to 
be read to the exiles there, and we can easily see 
why. The whole purpose of the little book is to 
keep faith and courage alive in hearts threatened 
with despair (compare Psalms 137). It is, indeed, 
a Book of Consolation. The theme is restoration. 

The inclusion of the story of Jeremiah’s purchase 
of the field in Anathoth is intended to remind the 
readers of how strong had been the prophet’s con- 
viction that the calamity was approaching and of 
how strong had been his confidence that it would 
not be permanent. What he meant by the purchase 
of a piece of land, by the careful steps he took to 
preserve the deed, he could now repeat: “Houses 
and fields and vineyards shall yet again be bought 
in this land” (32:15). 

We may easily believe that the exiles who received 
this Book of Consolation from the prophet they had 
once scorned and hated and called a traitor (26:8- 
11; 38:1-6) were deeply moved by it. And we may 
as easily believe that such passages as 30:18-22; 
31:1-14; 32:36-44; 33:10-18, helped inspire the 
glowing utterances of the second Isaiah, that prophet 
among the exiles who would describe so eloquently 
the coming return (compare Isaiah 52; 55; 60; 61, 
with the above passages from Jeremiah). 

The statement of the New Covenant is set squarely 
in the Book of Consolation and perhaps what has 
now been written will serve to suggest its deep sig- 
nificance. The destruction of Jerusalem and the ap- 
parent end of the kingdom established by David 





seemed to mean that the old covenants between God 
and his people had failed. Jeremiah here says that 
they failed only in one’s understanding of them. The 
new covenant now declared, one independent of 
national integrity and of individual prosperity, was 
in reality the old covenants come to their real mean- 
ing. Israel would still be a people of God, not because 
of where they lived, but because of what they were 
in their hearts. 

Moreover, it was a covenant open to all mankind 
because its conditions were such as all mankind could 
meet. It bespoke a spiritual rather than a physical 
bond. God sought “one people,” not through a com- 
mon ancestor, but through a common faith and 
purpose. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Luke G. Beauchamp 


Let’s think first about the Scripture (Jeremiah 
8:4-7). Lewis in “Biblical Background” says this 
pictures the headlong rush of the people of Israel 
toward destruction. Ownbey (Wesley Quarterly) 
calls attention to the prophets’ marveling at the 
strange unreasonableness of stubborn men. “Trav- 
elers turn back when they find they are on the wrong 
road, but Judah persists in following wrong ways 
without repentance.” Colliver (Adult Student) com- 
ments that “just as birds have instincts to guide 
them, so human beings have a fundamental moral 
sense. Kant called it the ‘moral law within.’ ” 

Jeremiah 31; 32:16-19 expresses Jeremiah’s 
unique contribution that religion is an “inward” 
and “personal” matter. 
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Lewis says that chapter 31 is a part of an ori 


inally separate writing known as the Book of Co 


solation. It deals with the situation in Jerusal: 
during the siege and just before the fall of the cit 
but must have been written after the fall of t 
city had occurred. It is so intimate and persor 
that Lewis thinks Jeremiah wrote this himse 
“The theme is restoration.” Jeremiah’s purchase 
land in the town of Anathoth was a symbol of | 
faith that “houses and fields and vineyards sh 
yet again be bought in this land” (32:15). 

“The statement of the new covenant is 
squarely in the Book of Consolation and perha 
what has now been written will serve to suggest 
deep significance. ... It was a covenant open to 
mankind because its conditions were such as 
mankind could meet. It bespoke a spiritual ratl 
than a physical bond.” 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. An adequate faith for the individual 

A. Need not depend upon external circu 
stances 

B. Does depend upon right relationships w 
God 

C. Does require repentance 

D. Goes beyond faith in the purely secular a 
human power 

E. Requires more than the old covenant of 1 
law 

F. Requires the new covenant of an inner s} 
itual insight and trust 

G. Religion as form, habit, and tradition 
not enough 

H. Truly fulfilled and available through 
teaching and life of Christ 


II. Faith of a nation 
A. Is dependent on the inner quality of 
citizens 
B. Demands courage in trying creative effo 
in new directions, such as: 

1. An adventurous willingness to try 
find new ways of international coope 
tion 

2. Facing and acknowledging their wro 
doings 

3. Accepting “In God We Trust” as m 
than a phrase on its coins—rather a 
statement of its final faith 


Last Sunday the suggestion was made to 
class that after studying the Scripture and les 
helps for today that pupils come prepared to disc 
their idea of what constitutes an adequate fa 
As background to this discussion you might si 
marize the historical situation in Jeremiah’s « 
and present a statement of his faith. 

Compare Jeremiah’s teaching about faith w 
other teachings expressed in the Old Testam 
indicating that faith in God always means natio 
prosperity. Show how, in spite of Jerusalem’s do\ 
fall, Jeremiah held to his faith in God. To dem 
strate this faith Jeremiah purchased land in 
village of Anathoth near Jerusalem, saying that ( 
would restore the people to their native land ag: 


| 


It may be well to bring into your background pres- 
entation before your class discussion the idea that 
Jeremiah had been prophesying all along that such 
tragic events would come to pass. But the people 
disregarded his message and, as Lewis states, rushed 
headlong toward destruction. After the conquest 
of Jerusalem, Jeremiah was given the choice of re- 
maining in the captured city or going voluntarily 
to Babylon where he would be honorably treated. 
“He elected to remain, and he devoted himself to 
the task of persuading the people to accept their 
lot and rebuild their lives” (Lewis). He did not 
forget the exiles, however, and sent them the con- 
soling message of a future restoration. 

Now in the light of the teaching and example of 
Jeremiah, let’s face our questions: 

1. What constitutes an adequate faith today? 

2. How can one acquire such a faith? 


In pursuing the answer to the first question, ask 
the class what help they derived from the study of 
Jeremiah today? Has the basis for an adequate 
faith changed since Jeremiah’s day? What external 
help did Jeremiah have for his faith? What inner 
resources did he utilize? Can we say an adequate 
faith today depends on the inner spiritual resources 
rather than on external circumstances? 

How can one acquire such faith today? Often the 
schedule of our daily lives is not conducive to devel- 
oping our inner spiritual resources. Does this mean 
we may have to revise our daily schedule? Can we 
have faith in God, come what may, unless we feel 
the nearness and inescapability of God in our daily 
lives? 

Can this cultivation of personal spiritual resources 
become a natural and normal aspect of our living? 
Observe that it was for Jeremiah, that it has always 
been such for all who acquire an adequate faith in 
God. 

Distinguish between faith in God and faith in our 
own ability to “get along.” Where does the spirit 
of repentance come in? What relationship does the 
class see between the faith of individuals and a 
nation’s faith? 

The lesson for next Sunday is entitled “A Uni- 
versal Faith” and connects directly with today’s les- 
son. As you study the lesson materials, think in 
terms of what hope there is for a true world com- 
munity. Consider the suggestions given by the dif- 
ferent writers and then evaluate the contributions 
made by Jeremiah 2,500 years ago toward this great 
goal of mankind. Come prepared to share your ideas 
as to how this can best be accomplished and what 
role, if any, the church should assume in bringing 
it to pass. 


WE LAY it down as a position not to be contro- 
verted, that the human mind, even by natural in- 
stinct, possesses some sense of a Deity. For that 
no man might shelter himself under the pretext of 
ignorance, God hath given to all some apprehension 
of his existence, the memory of which he frequently 
and insensibly renews; so that as men universally 
know that there is a God, and that he is their Maker, 
they must be condemned by their own testimony, 
for not having worshiped him and consecrated their 
lives to his service—From Calvin’s Institutes. 
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Dec. 18: A UNIVERSAL FAITH 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: JEREMIAH 29:1, 4-14; 31:3; ISAIAH 
60 :1-3. 

The lesson material for today connects directly 
with that of last week. Attention was called there 
to Jeremiah’s Book of Consolation, and to its pur- 
pose to strengthen the faith and to undergird the 
resolution of the exiles in Babylon. It was also 
pointed out that the writings connected with Jere- 
miah have suffered from careless rearrangement, 
and from either additions or subtractions. 

It is clear that 29:1 means that Jeremiah is send- 
ing a message to the exiles. But this cannot have 
included the entire chapter. There can be no ques- 
tion about 29:4-14, which bears all the marks of 
having been sent shortly after the exile had begun. 

Jeremiah 29:15-32, however, seems to presuppose 
a much later situation. There had been time for 
certain men among the exiles to set themselves up 
as God’s spokesmen. Some of them had already 
played the role of “false prophets” (see lesson for 
December 4), and Jeremiah sharply rebukes them 
(29:21). One of them, Shemaiah, is mentioned by 
name (29:24) as having challenged the counsel of 
Jeremiah, that given in 29:4-14. In a word, 29:15-32 
presupposes that 29:4-14 had had time to circulate 
among the exiles and to create different reactions, 
especially the reaction of opposition by men who 
did not interpret God’s will as Jeremiah did. 

This suggests the conclusion, stated last week, 
that the Book of Consolation (chapters 30 through 
33) was a later and longer message to the exiles 
than that given in 29:1-14. Both the shorter and 
the longer messages evoked protests and criticisms 
on the part of certain exiles. Jeremiah vigorously 
replied, and this reply would seem to be 29:15-32, 
which is therefore misplaced. The reply should 
properly follow 33:26. 

The various passages should therefore be re- 
arranged and interpreted as follows: (1) 29:1-14: 
Jeremiah’s original short message of encouragement 
to the exiles. (2) 30 through 33: a later and much 
longer message, but still breathing the same spirit 
of faith and hope. (3) 29:15-32: a still later mes- 
sage to the exiles, but differing sharply from the 
other two. It denounces certain “false prophets,” 
and it reveals not only a deep distress on the part 
of Jeremiah himself, but also a serious condition 
of faithlessness, despair, and credulity on the part 
of the exiles. 

If these are sound surmises, they serve to throw 
into greater prominence the faith and courage of 
Jeremiah. The note of severity in 29:15-32 is un- 
mistakable, perhaps regrettable, but we must not 
make too much of it. The best of men, under pro- 
longed strain, may fall into the mood reflected in 
these verses. Moses knew the mood (Exodus 32:15- 
29). Samuel knew it (I Samuel 15). Elijah knew 
it (I Kings 19). Paul knew it (Acts 15:36-41; 
18:5-11). Even the tender and aged John showed 
some signs of it (III John 9-14). We are to judge 


Jeremiah by his high hours, which were many, not 
by those rare moments when natural human im- 
pulses had the temporary mastery. Those are strong 
words that we read in 29:17-18, 23, 32. They can, 
indeed, be matched in other prophets, and elsewhere 
in Jeremiah’s own writings, but in this particular 
case they seem to express a touch of personal resent- 
ment against critics. 

This, however, we may overlook. What we should 
chiefly emphasize is the marvelous insight and un- 
derstanding manifest in Jeremiah’s first letter to 
the exiles. The letter divides as follows: 


(1) The exiles are not to be listless and dis- 
gruntled because they find themselves in a strange 
land far from home. They are to give themselves 
to the task of recovery (29:5-6). It was the custom 
of the Babylonians to settle their captives on desig- 
nated lands, and to give them opportunities to de- 
velop an economic life. Jeremiah knew this, and he 
urged the exiles to use their opportunities. God still 
loved (31:3). 

(2) There are those who will give them contrary 
advice (29:8). These are mere dreamers, cultivators 
of false hopes. They are “false prophets,’ whose 
words are not God’s, but their own. 

(3) The exile is not permanent (29:10). When 
Jeremiah says that it will continue “seventy years,” 
he does not mean an exact period. He means “a long 
time,” the time required to develop a whole new 
generation. None of those who went into exile will 
live long enough to return. They will die in the 
strange land. But the children will go back, for on 
them God’s purpose will turn. This is why homes 
must be established, children be born, and new hopes 
and resolutions be created in them, to make a fit 
people to continue the Lord’s work in the world. 

(4) A brotherly feeling must be cultivated toward 
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the Babylonian neighbors (29:7). This is the mc 
astonishing counsel the letter contains. The Je\ 
were accustomed to being exhorted to “pray for t! 
peace of Jerusalem” (Psalms 122:6-7), but to “pr: 
for the peace of Babylon”—that was something di 
ferent! And yet, says Jeremiah, the peace of t! 
captor and the peace of the captive is all one! “ 
the peace ... [of Babylon] shall ye have peac« 

How long it was after this that the eloque 
prophet of the Exile, the Second Isaiah, wrote Isai: 
60:1-3, we do not know, but it could not have be: 
very long. The words echo Jeremiah’s letter. Th« 
declare that God’s great purpose with his people 
to make them a light to all the world—still stan 
But the purpose can be fulfilled only as othe 
actually share in the light. One people means o 
faith and one life. This was God’s promise to Abr 
ham (Genesis 12:1-3). This was the promise 
God’s Suffering Servant (Isaiah 53:10-11). Th 
is Paul’s “all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatia 
3:28-29). 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Luke G. Beauchamp 


Jeremiah 29:1 shows that the prophet remainir 
in Judah could send his message to the exiles 
Babylon—it was addressed to the priests, the prop 
ets, and all the people. 


In Jeremiah 29:4-14, the prophet tells the exilk 


how they must live and what they can expect of tl 
future. He says that it was in the plan of G: 
that Babylon, as an instrument of God, should bri 
the Exile about. They are warned against fal 
‘hopes raised by dreamers among them. 

Note that Lewis tells us in “Biblical Backgroun: 
that Jeremiah’s letter could hardly have includ: 
the entire twenty-ninth chapter. It did inclu 
verses 4-14 and in them Jeremiah asked that 
brotherly feeling be cultivated toward the Bab 
lonians. “In the peace... [of Babylon] shall ye ha 
peace” was a new and different teaching for t! 
Jews of that day. 

Isaiah 60:1-3 seems to be a response or reacti« 
to Jeremiah’s letter, declaring God’s great purpo 
for the people of Israel still stands to make the 
a light to all the world. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Jeremiah and a universal faith 


A. Jeremiah sensed the universal need of t] 
resources of the spirit 
1. By observing the futility of faith in a n 
tion’s cunning 
2. Because of his understanding of the mii 
of the captives at home 
3. Because of his understanding of the mii 
of the exiles in Babylon 
B. Jeremiah established himself as one of t! 
world’s foremost spiritual leaders 
1. By his counsel to the exiles 
2. By his Christlike attitude toward his pe 
ple’s enemies 





C. Jeremiah made one of the great contributions 
toward a universal faith—God is the God of 
all men, not of one race 


1. All men are therefore the concern of God 


D. The world community depends upon a uni- 

versal (not uniform) faith in God 

1. Our lesson demonstrates that Jeremiah 
saw this 2,500 years ago 

2. What are hopes for attaining the world 
community today? 

3. Do we as citizens and our nation as a 
world leader work to this end? 


Review with the class some of the high spots of 
last Sunday’s lesson concerning an adequate faith. 
Show how the lesson materials for today connect 
directly with that of last week. (See “Biblical Back- 
ground” for today’s lesson.) 

Let the class recall some of the qualities that made 
Jeremiah great. See if the class would agree that 
these qualities make for greatness even if a person 
never becomes famous or even well known. 

Get the picture before the group of the historical 
situation as depicted in the Scripture for today. Ask 
the class to show the relationships between what the 
Scripture teaches and a universal faith. 

What is the relationship between a universal faith 
and the world community? (See Slutz, Wesley 
Quarterly.) 

In what way did Jeremiah contribute to the ideal 
of a universal faith and the world community? 
What did he teach about human relationships? How 
near to the teaching of Christ would the class rate 
this teaching of Jeremiah? 

See if the group would agree to these proposi- 
tions: 

That the world community depends upon a uni- 
versal (not uniform) faith in God. 

That since the days of Jeremiah (2,500 years ago) 
history itself has been forcing us in that direction. 

That the need is greater than ever before in re- 
corded history. Why? 

That Christians, as citizens, and as individuals 
can contribute to the fulfillment of this hope of 
mankind. How? 

That our nation, as truly as Israel of old, has a 
mandate from God to be a light to all the world in 
the accomplishment of a world community and 
world peace. 


OOo 4 #Geaoa o9 


Christianity No General Theory 


TODAY, more than ever, Jesus is the life of Chris- 
tianity. Attempts are made continually to detach 
it from its origin and resolve it into some general 
theory of faith and morals, but it is always found 
that when this is done the religion loses its vitality. 
Nothing that Jesus taught has meaning or sanction 
apart from himself. If it were discovered that the 
faith he gave us was in any way inconsistent with 
his own action it would lose all its constraining 
power. We believe in his religion because he lived 
it.—From The Purpose of the Gospels, by Ernest F. 
Scott; 1949; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Dec. 25: GOD’S MESSIAH, THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 2:2-4; 9:1-7; 11:1-9. 

The final reason why Jesus was rejected by his 
own people was their belief that he regarded himself 
as Messiah, and they could see no way of harmoniz- 
ing his person, words, and deeds with all that their 
sacred writings had led them to expect. 


If we had a little more historical imagination, 
we should not be so greatly shocked at the way the 
people acted. The evidence is abundant that Jesus 
had created a profound impression on many minds, 
and that beyond the circle of his immediate dis- 
ciples there were great numbers who saw in him 
the hope of Israel. 


’ But just as evidently, the influential men of the 
nation—the priests, the scribes, the Pharisees, the 
councilors—were hostile to him, with few excep- 
tions. They were afraid of his teaching, afraid of 
his growing popularity, afraid of his threat to their 
own power. It was these leaders who, playing 
craftily on the emotions aroused by the great Pass- 
over festival, stirred up “the multitudes’”—many 
of whom had never before seen him—to demand 
Jesus’ death. From a human standpoint, the rejec- 
tion and crucifixion of a Messiah declared to be 
“false” was perfectly natural and just as under- 
standable. 


On this Christmas Day, uncounted numbers of 
Christian people are reading the beloved second 
chapter of Luke. The chapter tells a story in which 
qualities exactly opposite seem to be combined. We 
note on the one hand its perfect humanness, its 
tenderness, its portrayal of parental solicitude; and 
on the other hand its suggestion of deep mystery, 
its air of supernaturalness, its association of the 
Child with the eternal purposes of God. 


But we must remember that the chapter was 
written many years after the events themselves oc- 
curred, and that it was written in the light of the 
Christian faith. Nobody at the time—not even 
Mary herself—knew all the truth about the Child. 
Mary knew that her Child was destined to “save his 
people” (Matthew 1:21). Joseph knew that the 
Child was “of the Holy Spirit” (Matthew 1:20). 
Aged Simeon and Anna had “revelations” concern- 
ing him (Luke 2:25-38). 

The Child himself, arrived at boyhood, could 
strangely perplex the wise teachers in the Temple 
(Luke 2:41-47). Yet to the vast majority of the 
people of the time, the Child who, as it seemed, had 
been accidentally born in a stable in Bethlehem, bore 
none of the marks that, according to the tradition, 
would stamp him as the long-expected Messiah. Only 
at a much later time was he known for what he really 
was. Three considerations bear on this statement. 


1) The first one is the character of the Old Tes- 
tament descriptions of Messiah and his kingdom. 
These are not limited to the Book of Isaiah, but it 
is in Isaiah that they are most abundant and most 
colorful. Isaiah 9:1-7 and 11:1-9 were among the 
most popular. The reference to Zebulon and Naph- 


tali may be to the desolation of their territory 
described in II Kings 15:29 and II Chronicles 16:1-4. 
Much of this territory was included in what later 
came to be known as Galilee, where Jesus exercised 
much of his ministry, and where both Nazareth and 
Capernaum were located. Isaiah plainly implies that 
the Zebulon and Naphtali territories that were once 
darkened by invasion will be the first to rejoice in 
the shining of “a great light.” 

At the birth of a Child, world powers and military 
might such as once devastated his native land, will 
sink into insignificance. The Child will, indeed, be- 
come such a person as is described in Isaiah 9:6. He 
will be a descendant of David; he will sit on David’s 
throne; and he will re-establish David’s kingdom in 
greater power and splendor than it ever knew before. 
The description in Isaiah 11:1-9 is in the same 
spirit. In fact, the qualities of the promised Ruler 
are even more wonderful; his influence will extend 
even into nature, in order to restore it as a Garden 
of Eden. 

2) These graphic and moving descriptions of 
Messiah and his kingdom determined for centuries 
the thought and expectation of the Jewish people. 
They helped preserve the sense of national unity 
even when there was no longer a national state. 
Wherever the Jews went, they took with them their 
sacred writings, and these kept faith and hope alive. 








Zacchaeus 
By John W. Shackford 


What though he be an enemy, 

With publicans and sinners cast, 

He shall sit down and eat with Christ; 
He shall be saved at last. 


What if they say: “He eats today 
With sinners and with all of those 
Whom every man should hold in scorn, 
By race, or as his foes”? 


The Master came to share the blame; 
To seek such sinners and to save; 
To eat with them; to die for them; 
To make with them his grave. 





The wanderer’s come! A son is home! | 
And love has cleansed his sin away. | 
The Father’s joy has spread to all— 
Except one son, today. 





Again he speaks; again he seeks 
| The needy ones of every land 
| All souls are his, and he is theirs— 
Shall we not understand? 





He hears the cries that now arise 
Across a broken world in sin: 

“Go claim my brothers as’ your own; 
Tell them to enter in.” 
































“The Worship of the Shepherds,’ by Jose Ribe 
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Let anyone turn to Psalms 72, and consider wl 
must have been its effect on a people often scatte1 
and persecuted. It gave them something for which 
live. It created a conviction that was jealously tra 
mitted to the children. Compare this with such 
person as Jesus appeared to be, and we can und 
stand the rejection. Even the disciples came o1 
slowly to the full truth about him (Matthew 16:1 
26; 20:20-28). 

3) The people rejected Jesus because they m 
read their Scriptures. They did not catch the dee} 
currents. For example, they never rightly und 
stood Isaiah 53, or Jeremiah’s new covenant (31 :: 
34), or the Book of Jonah. The humble birth 
Jesus and his life of purity and sacrifice and | 
were actually in perfect agreement with these dee} 
currents (Philippians 2:5-11). The Messiah was 
be the Saviour of the people from their sins, a 
he would accomplish this by the sacrifice of hims« 
That sacrifice began by his coming to earth. Calva 
only completed what Bethlehem had begun. 7 
angels’ song waited on the Cross for its interpre 
tion. The true Messianic kingdom has neither 1 
tional nor geographical boundaries, since the t1 
Messiah is God’s gift to all men on the same c 
ditions. 


“The Flight Into Egypt,” by D. Mastroianni. (Religic 
News Service.) 





A TEACHING PLAN 


By Luke G. Beauchamp 


Let us first get clearly in mind the teachings of 
the Scripture. 

Isaiah 2:2-4 (see also Micah 4:1-4), “Out of 
Zion shall go forth the law and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem.” The Messiah is seen as judge 
between the nations (Ownbey, Wesley Quarterly). 
When he comes “they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

Isaiah 9:1-7. Land of Zebulon and Naphtali refer 
to Galilee. Note the terms applied to describe the 
Messiah: a Light, Wonderful, Counselor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 

Isaiah 11:1-9. The human antecedents of the Mes- 
siah are named (Ownbey). Nature, as well as 
humankind, will be transformed when Messiah 
comes (Colliver, Adult Student). Jeremiah 33:14-18 
names the human line of descent (Ownbey) and 
promises the redemption of Jerusalem. 

Luke 2. The beautiful account of the birth of 
Christ and all we know of his boyhood up to twelve 
years of age. “And the child grew and became 
strong, filled with wisdom; and the favor of God 
was upon him.” 
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LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The Messiah and the Hebrews 

A. He was their great hope, because: 
He was to be their deliverer 
He was to be their king 
He was to be the “Anointed One” 
He was to be Judge 
He was to be a conquering warrior 
He was their “Great Expectancy” 


II. The Messiah and Christianity 

. He was simple in language 

. He was “meek and lowly in spirit” 

He was the “servant of all” 

. He was the Saviour of the people from 

their sins 

. He chose unknown men as his disciples 

He accomplished this by the sacrifice of 

himself 

. That sacrifice began by his coming to earth 

. Calvary only completed what Bethlehem 
had begun 


PrerrY 


mo sm wsow> 


III. The Messiah as present hope of the world 


A. He is the fulfillment of prophecy in the 
deeper sense 

B. His teaching of good will among men is 
the cure for present world frustration and 
mistrust 


C. He is the Prince of Peace 

D. His kingdom has neither national nor geo- 
graphical boundaries 

E. He is God’s gift to all men on the same 
condition 


Perhaps you could best begin this Christmas les- 
son by thinking with your class how the idea of the 
Messiah developed in the minds of the Hebrew peo- 
ple over centuries of time. Consider together that 
Messiah means in Hebrew the “Anointed One” and 
it was the belief that when a leader was anointed 
with oil by man, he was also anointed by God with 
the Holy Spirit. 

Let the class discuss the question: Why was Jesus 
rejected by the Hebrews as the Anointed One? They 
will want to consider: (1) What popular picture of 
the Messiah did they have? (2) How did Jesus fit 
this popular Jewish conception of the Messiah? 


Lewis states: “From a human standpoint, the 
rejection and crucifixion of a Messiah declared to 
be false was perfectly natural and understandable.” 
Perhaps the class would like to consider this and 
see if they agree. 

Explore with the class as to whether Jesus’ own 
disciples came to the full truth about him until after 
his death and Resurrection? Remind the group that 
the New Testament account was written years after 
the events themselves occurred—that it was written 
in the light of the Christian faith. (See Lewis.) 

Ask the class to give their reasons for considering 
Jesus as the true Messiah. What qualities must the 
true Messiah have? 

Now ask the class to see why we Christians still 
say Jesus is the hope of the world? Consider the 





“Come to. Me,” by G. Ohe. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


following statements found in the lesson materials: 


“What we really want is a decent world of human 
relationships based on the Christian concept of 
righteousness and love” (Cox, Adult Student). 

“How can you improve your use, in your daily 
living, of what Jesus has taught you about more 
abundant living? What will you do for peace and 
good will from this Christmas Day forward?” 
(Slutz, Wesley Quarterly.) 

“Jesus was great beyond the highest hopes of 
the prophets” (Redus, Wesley Quarterly). 

“He is the only hope for peace because he taught 
that peace is based on love for God and man” (Cox, 
Adult Student). 


OOo ceo 8 cr) 


The Freedom of Faith 


NOWADAYS, the cultivated man who believes in 
God seems, by a strange reversal, to be freer in 
many cases than the militant atheist. No experi- 
mental fact, no discovery, can shatter the faith of 
the true believer.—From The Road to Reason, by 
Lecomte du Noiiy; Longmans, Green and Company, 
1949. Used by permission. 


MISERY induces despair, pride induces presump- 
tion. The Incarnation shows man the greatness of 
his misery by the greatness of the remedy which 
he required.—Pascal, Pensées. 











Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary 
by Dr. John R. Mott, “grand old man of 
ment of his exceptional service in developin 
ment. The award was made during the Fir 
sterdam, 1948. (Religious News Service Ph 
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Churehes Work: 


By Alexander Nunn 
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THOUGHTS ON BEGINNING THIS SERIES 

“Every kingdom divided against itself is |: 
waste.”—Matthew 12:25. 

“We are fellow workmen for God.”—I Corinthia 
3:9. 

“If the bugle give an indistinct sound, who v 
get ready for battle?”—I Corinthians 14:8. 

“Only in the grave can upright men ever fi 
rest.”—Isaiah 57:2, Moffatt’s translation. 

“A world at its worst calls for the Church at 
best.” 


Dec. 4: Competition vs. Cooperatio 


A group of businessmen, meeting as a board 
directors, were discussing critical problems tl 
their industry and their company faced. One me 
ber remarked, “I have come to you before feeli 








the World Council of Churches, is congratulated 
.odism,” upon receiving an award in acknowledg- 
the whole ecumenical (church cooperation) move- 
issembly of the World Council of Churches, Am- 
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Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


that we faced crucial problems but I think we are 
now in the ‘most crucialest’ period we have ever 


seen.” 


We are in a period of world history when the 
same may well be said of the Church and the Chris- 
tian religion. If ever a teacher could throw out to 
his pupils the challenge of a united Christian front, 
If ever there was a time when 
Christian young men and young women need to 
realize that the trumpets of righteousness need to 
be speaking one message to all, it is today. If ever 
there was a time when our older people should 
realize that young folks (and particularly in my ex- 
perience, veterans) are looking for the message of 
Christ and not for denominational teachings or the- 
ological dogma, it is today. So I would say that you 
as teacher have an unusual opportunity to make this 


it should be now. 


an effective lesson series. 








It seems to me that for the class, the four lessons 
might well be approached with these goals: 


1. To find the spots within your own church and 
your own community where conflicts and lack of 
cooperation are greatest. 

2. To search out possibilities for needed team- 
work where there is now no activity of any kind, 
either good or bad. 

3. To find ways and means for church people in 
your community to work together more effectively. 

4. To bring home to pupils the great number of 
ways in which different denominations are working 
together already, at home, and over the world. 


Wittstruck, in Adult Student, has a very fine list of 
discussion questions for each lesson. I would make 
full use of them. 

In this first lesson you are laying a foundation 
for three to follow. I would set out to get a clear 
understanding on the part of all class members of 
what competition and cooperation mean. 

Do the words “competition” and “cooperation” 
mean to the members of your group what the dic- 
tionary definitions say? If not, what do they mean? 
Can you agree on definitions that will stand in an- 
alyzing local problems and searching for answers? 

I would be careful to recognize what I suspect 
you'll find among most groups—a feeling that com- 
petition may not necessarily be destructive and that 
in its best sense it may be a teammate with coopera- 
tion. For example, two good farmers on neighboring 
farms may work together in their church for many 
goals, in their cooperative exchange to buy supplies 
and sell their products, as neighbors to help each 
other in plowing or planting or harvesting. But a 
spirit of rivalry or friendly competition will lead 
each to try to make his field of corn just a little 
better than that of his neighbor across the fence. 
A person may compete with his own best record, 
with an ambition that will help both him and his 
community. 

You will want to bring out clearly the destructive- 
ness of the wrong kinds of competition and to em- 
phasize the necessity of cooperation in practically 
every activity of life. When does competition in 
school athletics cease to be a virtue? Is there really 
any part of life today where cooperation is not im- 
portant? This discussion of what competition and 
cooperation mean can lead to a survey of problems 
and conditions in your own community. 

This is no place for faultfinding, either with in- 
dividuals within your own church or with other 


churches. It will be worth while to think objectively _ 


of specific things that are causing conflicts or that 
are needed to bring about positive cooperation. This 
part of the lesson will be “stocktaking” among your- 
selves in terms of church cooperation. Next Sun- 
day’s lesson will deal with how to work together. 

Ask your pupils: What is happening in the every- 
day world of which you are a part? Is there more 
cooperative activity than there is among the 
churches which you know? Is there less? Why? To 
whom should the people of your community look to 
set examples of brotherhood and teamwork? Bring 
out the three reasons for teamwork among churches 
as outlined in Adult Student. 

Throughout this series I would stress the part 
that each person must play in promoting better rela- 





tions and more of a spirit of unity among all Chris- 
tian people. All of us need to realize that better 
relations must start with us—and that sometimes 
individuals may have to make the start. 

This story is told of the great country preacher, 
John Frederick Oberlin: Over and over he had tried 
to persuade his parishioners that a better road was 
needed to improve the lot of the people. Nobody 
seemed interested. Nobody would agree to help him. 
So he set out alone, pounding rock, for a better 
road-to-be. One of his members came by, on his way 
to do other things. Then there was another, and 
another. Shamefacedly, they soon joined their pas- 
tor. Within a short time everybody was busy at the 
road-building job. The road was built by cooperation 
but one man had to lead off. 


Dec. 11: How to Work Together 


In preparing these lessons, every teacher will 
want to keep this clearly in mind: unless his group 
can come to understand better the need for greater 
cooperation among all Christian people and then 
resolve to do something about shortcomings in their 
own section, the course will have been ineffective. 

Beyond that, we should hope to get from the four 
Sundays of study and discussion a better realization 
of how much cooperation there is already (as con- 
trasted with the common statement of the man in 
the street that church folks are always working 
against each other). 

Finally, we ought to get a better understanding 
of the overpowering need for greater world coopera- 
tion among all Christians if we are truly interested 
in saving civilization. 

I suggested in the first lesson that it might well 
be given (1) to discussion by the class of what com- 
petition and cooperation mean, and (2) to stock- 
taking of local problems and conditions. Today we 
are going to study how to work together. To begin 
with, you will need to answer two questions: 

1. What is the great purpose of the Church? 

2. What was the goal of all Jesus’ ministry? 


You will want to answer these questions in your 
own mind and heart long before class time. Study 
that section of the lesson in Adult Student. In help- 
ing your class answer the questions for themselves, 
you may want to bring the issue closer home by 
asking, “What do you think is the chief purpose of 
cur own church?” “Is it to provide better social 
atmosphere? Is it the healing of broken bodies? Is 
it the healing of distorted or broken minds? Then 
what is it?” 

Through the years I have said over and over 
that if I could only stimulate people to think—and 
not to talk or act by their prejudices or their pre- 
conceived notions—I should not worry too much 
about whether they accepted what I might say to 
them or the opinions I offered them. Of course, 
every good teacher wants to be prepared when a 
student thinking seriously comes back, as the eunuch 
did in asking Philip, “What must I do to be saved?” 
and asks, “Where can I find the meaning of Christ 
and the church?” 

I would hope that adequate answers to this dis- 
cussion would make plain the necessity for coopera- 
tion to achieve what Wittstruck has called ‘an al- 
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most insurmountable task.” Perhaps it wouldn’t 

if we moved close enough to Christ to acquire th 
faith which will move mountains. There is an illu 
tration I have often used in talking to busine 
groups which can be applied here: A dozen peop 
left to themselves, have a thousand dollars amo! 
them. They can fight among themselves to see whi 
one or two will get all of it. Or, they can coopera 
to make that thousand dollars earn ten thousai 
dollars more. There will be almost a thousand d: 
lars for each. Which choice should they make? 

Our bishops, in their episcopal address to t 
General Conference in 1948, looked forward to 
time when there would be reunion of the church¢ 
They said: 

“Our sons sleep beneath the crosses because \ 
have not brought all men to the Cross. ‘And I, 
I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’ Whi 
a United Church of Christ is established, He w 
be lifted up!” 

They stressed, let it be said, unity of spirit rath 
than of form. In that spirit we can study next t! 
four principles of Christian cooperation given 
Adult Student. A full lesson could well be given 
those four rules alone, whether we seek to app 
them at home or across the seas. Those princip! 
do not need further elaboration here. You will wa 
to think beforehand of how they can be applied 
facing your own local conditions. Look about y« 
for examples of individuals and groups who ha 
applied these principles and whom your studen 
know and respect. Many undoubtedly have clo 
friends in other denominations. They will kn 
what it is to rise above denominational differenc« 
They will have come to understand better wh 
Christian friendship means. You will have examp! 
of teamwork among churches and of churches wi 
other agencies that will illustrate the points. 





“In the Laboratory of Human Affairs” 
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In a hilly, rather isolated section of Georgia, a 
Methodist minister has served the people of an 
entire county for nearly twenty years. He has come 
to be known as “the bishop of Heard.” One of the 
things he has done during that pastorate has been 
to raise more than $40,000 to repair thirty-six rural 
churches in that county and help build two new ones. 
He drew neither color nor denominational lines in 
allotting funds. They were paid out on the basis 
of need. Some churches got as much as 50 per cent 
of their total repair costs from the fund. Not a 
single Methodist church got that much. 

You will not want to overlook the influence of 
communities on individuals and of individuals on 
communities. We cannot dodge the importance of 
Christian leadership and participation in all of life. 
There are those who want to “‘keep the preacher in 
his pulpit” talking in nice platitudes about the 
teachings of Jesus and the glories of a world to 
come. Those individuals don’t want to see either 
the preacher or his people tackling the everyday 
problems of morals and of social and economic life. 
We must face the fact that all life is one. As another 
said, “Community growth is one whole.” 

In your planning for this lesson, I am going to 
recommend that you consider a set of true and false 
statements to stimulate thinking about all of the 
questions before the class. Provide paper and pen- 
cils enough for each member. Let each person 
write a column of figures from 1 to 10. Then as you 
read each statement, he or she will write “True” or 
“False” after the appropriate number. The argu- 
ment will start when you finish and begin polling 
the class. Let each person defend his position. 
As moderator, you will tactfully seek to keep think- 
ing always on Christian levels. I have used this 
method successfully for nearly twenty years. Often, 
however, I have found myself saying at some point 
of argument, ‘““Now remember, we’re trying to find 
an answer in terms of what a Christian would do.” 


TRUE AND FALSE STATEMENTS 


1. A pastor should give all his time to saving 
souls and not to fighting social battles or concerning 
himself with higher living standards for his mem- 
bers. 

2. There is a place for competition within a 
church and among different churches. 

3. The church people of our section could do four 
times as much good as they are now doing if they 
were all really working together effectively. 

4. Just because people work together at everyday 
tasks in earning a living is no reason why they 
should feel obliged to work together in spiritual 
matters. 

5. Cooperative activities among Christian people 
should draw no social, religious, or economic lines. 

6. A rural pastor should work with local agri- 
cultural agencies to develop new sources of income 
for his people when old enterprises fail. 

7. A church develops as its surrounding com- 
munity develops. 

8. A community develops as its churches develop. 

9. In choosing cooperative activities of most im- 
portance, a church should limit itself to those things 
it can work out directly with other churches. 

10. Eventual union of all Christian groups should 
be one great purpose of cooperative activities. 
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Dec. 18: Churches Do Work 
Together 


In the first two lessons in this series we have 
undertaken to stress the urgent importance of Chris- 
tian cooperation, to do a fact-finding study on our- 
selves, and to learn some of the “how” of working 
togeti.er. This third lesson is aimed at helping each 
of us tc appreciate more fully the many ways Chris- 
tian peocrle are working together, locally and in 
larger associated groups. We don’t usually appre- 
ciate the many ways in which Christian people are 
working together right at home. Too often we are 
inclined to overrate differences in doctrine and form 
and overlook the much more important teamwork 
that goes on. 

I would also keep in mind in teaching this lesson 
a thought that our bishops have used in another 
connection: “We must be wise enough to recognize 
differences that do exist in the thought and practices 
of our people, and proceed, not upon the principle 
that demands conformity but upon that which 
achieves unity in diversity.” Let me illustrate what 
I mean: A church leader said to me after several 
weeks of working with a group of ministers repre- 
senting eight or nine denominations, “I notice that 
the closer they get to the real problems of the church 
—the closer they get to the great realities—the 
fewer and the more insignificant become their dif- 
ferences.” A working church and working church 
people are more likely to be team-minded than those 
who are doing nothing or who are thinking only of 
their own little narrow fields. 

The questions for discussion in Adult Student 
will provide a good working basis for the lesson. 
Wittstruck has provided also a half dozen impres- 
sive examples of churches working together that you 
can use to good advantage in stimulating thinking 
among your own group. If a blackboard is available, 
I would get the class to list all of the ways that 
they can think of in which church folks in their 
community are working together to bring Christ’s 
kingdom on earth. You might like to make up two 
lists side by side, one for “Credits,” one for “‘Liabil- 
ities.” You can make such a list and then have one 
member of the class read it. 

The things that are most helpful and most worth 
while in your community may not be at all the same 
as those named in the lesson material. What you 
want to do is to face local needs, look at present 
examples of local teamwork, and then seek to stim- 
ulate thinking and action toward greater coopera- 
tion. 

In my old home community, a cemetery improve- 
ment plan and an annual homecoming in which both 
churches cooperate has done a great deal to bring 
all Christian people in the community closer to- 
gether. In many counties and in many states in the 
South no activity has been more effective in pro- 
moting cooperation than the fight on whisky and 
all other forms of alcohol. I have the feeling that 
“the man on the street” and “the man on the tractor” 
may not always rank as most important the co- 
operative church activities that we may sometimes 
rank so highly in a rarefied church atmosphere. In 
the summer of 1949, Emory University of Atlanta, 
Ga., and The Progressive Farmer cooperated to select 
a “rural minister of the year” in each of thirteen 








Alexander Nunn, who is managing editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer (Birmingham, Ala.) and editor of the 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida edition of that magazine, is a 
Sunday-school teacher and lay leader in The Methodist 
Church. He is Associate District Lay Leader in the Mont- 
gomery District of the Alabama Conference. He has 
served as delegate to the 1948 General Conference and as 
a member of curriculum conferences sponsored by the 
Adult Publications of the General Board of Education. 


southern states. Response and results went far be- 
yond what the sponsors had hoped. Nominations 
and recommendations came in from Soil Conserva- 
tion workers, county agents, teachers, chambers of 
commerce, luncheon clubs, farm organizations, and 
from many other individuals and agencies or groups. 
Of course, individual church members and groups 
made many nominations. 

A careful study of the thirteen finally chosen 
showed that without exception they were men who 
had actively supported and led in church and com- 
munity cooperation. Nearly all were actively work- 
ing with farm agencies to save and build soils to 
save and build souls. One had been key leader in 
organizing and unifying the people of his county 
to get high-line electricity. After 30 years in one 
pastorate he has electrified his section in more ways 
than one. 

Another had gone into an area where church life 
was almost nonexistent. Today the church is the 
center of community life. There is an interdenom- 
inational brotherhood group of men; regular work 
with scouting, 4-H Clubs, athletic teams, and com- 
munity playgrounds; participation in all kinds of 
rural field days and events. Another, as chairman 
of the rural church conference of his state, has been 
a leader and promoter of all activities of rural 
churches integrating their programs with the life 
of farm people. Another, as 1948 county chairman 
of the CROP program for overseas relief, had seen 
his people lead all other counties in the state. 
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The list might be continued indefinitely. Allow 
for many varying differences in local thinking, 
is not overstatement, I think, to say that the m 
successful churches and the most successful chu 
leaders—those who are reaching the most pec 
the most effectively with the teachings of Jesu 
are those who are making themselves a part of 
of the life of their communities. 

Ralph Felton’s Cooperative Churches (Drew T 
ological Seminary, Madison, N. J.; 1947; 30 cen 
would be helpful in teaching this lesson. It is a sti 
ulating study of interdenominational cooperat 
throughout the United States. Dr. Felton says 
church competition, “A divided church cannot fis 
united sin. . . . We must search more diligen 
than ever before to discover successful methods 
church cooperation.” 

As a final aid to you for this lesson I am concl 
ing it with a check list of possible forms of chui 
cooperation. Naturally, it can’t be complete. T! 
could easily require thousands of listings. I hi: 
tried to suggest in it some of the broad fields 
cooperative effort. 


DOES OR SHOULD YOUR CHURCH COOPERATE .. 


In making all of business life in the commun 
Christian? Real stewardship may involve su 
varied problems as adequate housing, care of t 
soil, relations of employer and employees. 

In promoting councils of local church org: 
izations and agencies? 

_In encouraging study groups, discussi 
groups, and other activities that will lead to ful 
and broader understanding of basic communi 
problems? 

____JIn solving moral problems involving su 
things as the sale of alcoholic beverages, the ope1 
tion of roadhouses, gambling dens, etc.? 

= In promoting and supporting economic, soci 
or other enterprises for lifting community stan 
ards of living? 

x _In carrying on evangelistic campaigns or sil 
ilar meetings with other Christian groups? 
____JIn facing and meeting local relief problem 
___In surveying and reaching families not n« 
served by any church? 

In fostering wholesome recreational activiti 
and facilities for all age groups? 

__In accepting responsibility for good health f: 
all people in your community so far as it can 
reached by group action? 

With all other agencies and organization 
seeking to lift moral, economic, and spiritual leve 
in your community? 


OO ovo ced 











“GIVE us this day our daily bread” is at once 
social prayer which includes our politics and pla) 
for a better ordering of society, and a person 
prayer for unselfish consideration for others. B 
hind the words lie our Lord’s insistence on the un 
versal brotherhood of man within the Fatherhox 
of God, and his call to personal devotion to th: 
cause in the ordinary affairs of everyday life. Man 
dependence on God, and his inter-dependence, a1 
the two essential laws of his being.—From 7/ 
Lord’s Prayer in the Bible, by H. G. Moss; Lon; 
mans, Green and Company, 1948. Used by permi 
sion. 





Dec. 25: Cooperative Agencies 


In its summary of “A Christian World View” in 
1947, the National Methodist Rural Life Confer- 
ence said: 

“The World Is One Family. When we look at that 
family, it is as though we were looking at a family 
of six, 

4 of whom are continuously hungry. 

1 is threatened with death by starvation. 

2 cannot carry on efficiently because of malnu- 

trition. 

2 are distressed, confused, spiritually undernour- 
ished. 
will never go to school. 
need to see a doctor or scientist, and cannot 
be taken. 

2 strut a sense of superiority. 

What a family! Yet Christians believe that their 
condition is neither normal nor incurable.” 


bo bo 


A distinguished population expert said recently, 
“We have learned to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, but we haven’t learned to 
divide the second blade without fighting over it.” 

From your general reading, you as teacher will 
undoubtedly be able to draw numerous illustrations 
to emphasize in this fourth lesson the necessity of 
world Christian cooperation as well as teamwork 
at home. You won’t find it necessary to give undue 
emphasis to the catastrophic destructiveness of 
atomic warfare to do that. 

If your class is about as well informed as most 
classes which I have known, I think I would in the 
beginning do two things: 

1. Stress the need for Christian cooperation to 
meet world needs. 

2. Explain the agencies through which church 
groups are today working to meet world needs. 
Study Adult Student. 


Few of our people know how far we go beyond 
denominational lines in seeking to take the message 
of Jesus Christ to the world. Try listing, with the 
cooperation of your pastor, the outlets for your 
benevolent dollar. Back in our own churches and our 
own communities, concerned with the routine affairs 
of life, we lose too easily that spirit of being a part 
of a great world-wide movement, of being a part of 
something bigger and beyond ourselves. If you can 
help your pupils to catch something of this vision 
and to keep it, they will never live again on the level 
of the past. Help them to see that “Like a mighty 
army, moves the church of God.” Some of your 
class members will be familiar with the united evan- 
gelistic campaign which began on World Communion 
Sunday, October 2. Forty-two Protestant denomina- 
tions are supporting the drive. They represent a 
membership of more than 35,000,000. The campaign 
will continue for 15 months. 

The second part of today’s lesson you will want 
to deal with three questions in Adult Student: 

1. What are the really great problems of the 
world? 

2. What can you and your church do that you 
are not now doing to meet them? 

3. Through what cooperative agencies outside 
your own local area can you work best? 

Within the borders of our own nation the move- 
ments of people since 1940 have created one of the 
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Mobile units, “Harvesters” (upper 
photo), with extensive equipment 
for religious services and recre- 
ational projects enable the home 
missionaries to serve more ad- 
equately a greater number of per- 
sons in a wider area. 


Miss Edith E. Lowry (above) is one 
of the two executive secretaries of 
the Home Missions Council. 


A group of workers with migrants 
study a poster showing the location 
of migrant camps in United States 


(right). 


(Photos by Merrim from Monk- 
meyer Press.) 








How Churches Cooperate 
in Ministering to Migrants 


Meeting the needs of the migrant agricultural workers is an 
urgent task of the Home Missions Council of North America 
and its member denominations. Worship services, Sunday- 
school classes, showing of religious films, distribution of 
Bibles, home visitation, and personal interviews and counsel- 
ing are essential parts of this program. Nurseries, supervised 
play, health inspection, and elementary classes for all ages 
are also provided. 
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major problems that our churches must face. At 
meeting in a small rural community recently I s: 
a check which indicated persons were there from 
least seven different states. Old denominatior 
lines will not meet the need when hundreds and th« 
sands move into new areas without close ties 

any kind. Aside from men in the armed services a 
their families many millions pulled up stakes a 
moved into new areas during the war years. Ral 
Felton compiled estimates by the U. S. Bureau 

Census which indicated that between 1940 and 19 
nearly five million people moved into 469 countie 
during the same period nearly nine million we 
moving out of 2,620 counties. Between 1940 a: 
1947, California and Oregon showed a populati: 
increase of nearly 42 per cent. The Dakotas a1 
Montana lost 11 to 13 per cent. Such movemen 
bring tremendous new problems and great ch: 
lenges to cooperative church movements, locally a1 
nationally. 

In discussing world problems of greatest concer 
you will probably not want to overlook world peac: 
racial tensions; relief, food, and adequate nutritior 
health and its relationship to solution of other pro! 
lems; freedom of the spirit and recognition of tl 
dignity of individual human personality; puttin 
the essence of Christianity into great economi 
political, and social movements; carrying of tl} 
Christian message to all parts of the world. 

W. A. Anderson of Cornell University gives a 
example of how complex many of these national an 
world problems are in Rural Missions Tomorrow. .; 
friend of his, he said, went to the Near East a fer 
years ago to help villagers in Lebanon develop thei 
fruit orchards. He found he could make little pros 
ress; for the men were “saturated with malaria. 
He turned to health measures but techniques an 


methods for mosquito control at that time made 
success practically impossible. The friend finally 
gave up after only partial success. More recently 
Dr. Anderson visited the same villages to find that 
the use of DDT by the sanitary officer of the Near 
East Foundation had nearly wiped out mosquitoes 
and malaria and had made of the people new indi- 
viduals. 

If yours is a rural community, perhaps you have 
taken part in the CROP programs for overseas re- 
lief. That will bring the discussion close home. If 
yours is an urban community, perhaps you have 
participated in overseas relief through Church 
World Service. 

In discussing all these problems, keep constantly 
in mind that question, “What can we do to help— 
now and in the future?” Help your pupils grasp 
also, as you go along, a vision of interrelated agen- 
cies through which they can make their efforts felt. 

If you can get from your library a copy of the 
World Charter of the Rights of Man, you can make 
good use of it in teaching this lesson. 

Finally, in completing this series, let us take to 
heart the point in a story told by Walter William 
Van Kirk of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, in Annals of the American 
Academy: 

“Football games are not won simply by holding 
the line. They are won by getting possession of the 
ball and moving it down the field, under the skillful 
direction of a captain who knows what he is doing, 
where he is going, and why.” 

Cooperation won’t mean much if we have done 
nothing but merely talk about it for four Sundays. 
We must put the principles of Christian cooperation 
into play and move onward through local, national, 
and world fields to victory. 


Plans for the Winter Quarter 


SOME Books, RELIGIOUS 


NEXT quarter’s lessons offer an interesting va 
riety of choice for adult classes. Those of you wh: 
are using the Adult Bible Course will want to con 
tinue on with your study of the life and teaching 
of Jesus. The first unit of the new year, “The Prep 
aration for the Ministry of Jesus,” will run fo: 
three weeks. There will follow a unit of seven les 
sons on “Public Ministry.” 

A number of books have been suggested in the 
August ADULT TEACHER as background for thi: 
course. The Career and Significance of Jesus by 
Walter Bell Denny (The Ronald Press, $2.75) may 
give you the most help for this quarter. The first 
part of the book is devoted to the career of Jesus 

For teachers who are going to teach the Learning 
for Life Course, “Christ for All Japan,” in January 
the Missionary Education Movement has issued sev 
eral books that will be helpful background. Japan 
Begins Again by William Kerr ($1.00, paper) traces 
the historical development of the psychological, re- 
ligious, and economic patterns that led Japan to 
national crisis. Which Way Japan? by Floyd Shack- 
lock (60 cents, paper) is a basic book on historical 
background and present conditions; it is illustrated 


LMS, AND OTHER RESOURCES 


with photographs and Japanese art decorations. The 
Seven Stars by Toru Matsumoto ($1.00, paper) is 
a fictionized life story of seven Japanese students, 
portraying the experiences and interpreting the 
ideas of the young men and their families preceding 
and during World War II. Christ for All Japan by 
T. T. Brumbaugh (50 cents) portrays the renewal 
of Christian activities amid the havoc of war. My 
Lantern by Michi Kawaii ($2.00) is the autobi- 
ography of an outstanding Japanese Christian 
woman. 

We Bear Witness, sound film, 17 minutes, pro- 
duced by the Board of Missions, tells of the visit 
of four prominent Protestant leaders to Japan soon 
after the war to reassure Japanese Christian leaders 
of bonds of fellowship and prayer that united all 
Christians during stress of war. This film can be 
very useful, even though it is somewhat dated. It 
demonstrates the opportunity for Christianity to 
redirect the course of a nation. The film rents for 
$3.00. 

Japan: The Land and the People is a set of 65 
slides and script. It describes the Japan of today— 
the country, the people, work, dress, customs, and 
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religion. Wartime destruction is shown, but the 
total effect is one leading to interest; reconciliation, 
and good will. Order from the Visual Education 
Service, Yale Divinity School, 409 Prospect Street, 
New Haven 11, Connecticut; rental $2.50 plus post- 
age; purchase price $23.50. 

In February the Learning for Life course is on 
“Christian Minorities Building a Christian Com- 
munity.” This course is designed to help minority 
groups consider how they can help make the com- 
munity as a whole more Christian. It need not be 
limited to minority groups; white native-born, mid- 
dle-class Americans might do well to take it and con- 
sider the relation of minority groups to their own 
communities. 

For practical suggestions in ways to improve race 
relations, we suggest three books. To Stem This 
Tide, by Charles S. Johnson, is a study of the best 
practices in race relations. This book is out of print 
and cannot be purchased, but you may find it in a 
library. Bridges of Brotherhood, by Robert B. 
Eleazer, is a compilation of fifty different stories 
of practical projects in improving minority group 
relations. It may be obtained free from The Service 
Department, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Reason, Religion, and Race (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press) is the title of a new leadership training text 
which looks at all the major race and cultural prob- 
lems in this country and analyzes the bases of inter- 
racial difficulties. Singers in Dawn is an interpre- 
tative anthology of Negro poetry, available from the 
Southern Regional Council, Wesley Memorial Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia, for ten cents. 

There are a number of audio-visual materials that 
will provide good background material for outside 
sessions of the class: Prejudice, 16 mm., sound mo- 
tion picture, is the story of a man who thinks he 
has no prejudice, a study of how prejudice develops 
and how one man met it; interesting, stimulating, 
and profoundly significant, but not all pleasant. 
Rental $12.00. 


The Brotherhood of Man, sound motion picture, 
color; cartoon technique, shows there are no real 
differences between races; very effective. Rental, 
$5.00. 


For All People, sound motion picture, black and 
white, 30 minutes, shows work in a church in a Los 


Angeles community where persons of various na- 
tional and racial backgrounds find common expe- 
rience in the Church. Rental, $8.00. 


The Color of a Man, sound motion picture, twenty 
minutes, shows the poor home environment of share- 
croppers contrasted with Negroes who have had 
opportunities in Methodist schools, offers a straight- 
forward plea to help the Negro achieve greater 
freedom. Rental, $5.00. 


The American Negro, filmstrip, 49 frames, effec- 
tively portrays problems of Negro life and out- 
standing leaders of the Negro race. Price, $3.00. 


Man—One Family, filmstrip, 57 frames with ac- 
companying script, is a straightforward analysis of 
racism with minor emphasis on the Nazi doctrine, 
some excellent commentary on racial differences and 
similarities, a real attempt to bring the problem 
down to the local level. Price, $3.00. 

(The visual-audio materials listed above may be 
ordered from The Methodist Publishing House serv- 
ing your territory.) 


The Stranger Within Thy Gates, documentary 
story of the Vermont experiment in race relations, 
is told in color slides with sound recordings, 81 
slides, 20 minutes. Rental, $2.00. Order from Mis- 
sions Council of the Congregational Churches, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


The Learning for Life course in March will deal 
with a study of the Jesus’ teachings and practices 
in prayer. A list of resources will be suggested later. 

Beginning next month, the Curriculum Committee 
of the General Board of Education has reorganized 
the outlines from which the International Lesson 
Series are written so that each lesson will center 
around one vital issue that faces adults in their 
Christian living. Each lesson will be largely cen- 
tered around one question for discussion. In many 
cases this question will be the title of the lesson. 
The winter quarter’s lessons are on “The Early 
Church Faces Its World.” The first unit of three 
lessons is “The Christian Church a Fellowship.” 
In it we shall be discussing what the church means 
to us as a fellowship; we shall draw upon the expe- 
riences of the early Christians for resource material. 
Unit II is “Our Expanding Missionary Church.” 


A Book for the Advance 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION, by Emil 
Brunner; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948; 172 pp., 
$2.50. 


Emil Brunner, professor of systematic and prac- 
tical theology at the University of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, is one of the outstanding Christian thinkers 
of our century. For two decades his books have been 
among the foremost interpreters of Christian think- 
ing to the modern mind. Such books as The The- 
ology of Crisis, The Divine-Human Encounter, The 
Divine Imperative, The Mediator, and Justice and 
the Social Order have helped Christians understand 
more profoundly the uniqueness of the Christian 


faith and its meaning for a world in violent up- 
heaval. 

Now in his latest book the Swiss theologian has 
given another brilliant discussion of the Christian 
gospel in its relevance as a basis of civilization. 

Brunner believes that the totalitarian state is the 
most urgent problem of our civilization. He shows 
how the modern world has been led into this crisis 
and presents the Christian answer to it. 

Teachers might, with very good reason, put Chris- 
tianity and Civilization at the top of the list of books 
to be studied during the study of Our Faith in the 
Advance for Christ and His Church. 

—Woodrow Geier. 
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IT is virtually impossible to learn Christian prin- 
ciples in the abstract. Only when we apply them 
to concrete situations and make choices and de- 
cisions on the basis of these principles do we really 
learn them. By putting ourselves in the place of 
the person who has to make a decision on some 
issue raised in a situation described in Adult Stu- 
dent we can think through the problem involved 
and arrive at a decision in the light of Christ’s way 
of looking at things; and thus we grow into his 
stature and fullness. 


This can be individually done, or it can be a group 
experience. It is for groups that the following sug- 
gestions are offered: 


l. How Would You Vote? 


The issue in this case is whether or not one should 
voluntarily offer to have his taxes increased for the 
sake of the health and well-being of fellow citizens 
of his urban community. N— has provided sewers 
for your section of the city but not for others. Pub- 
lic-health authorities say that in a closely built-up 
neighborhood lack of sewerage facilities constitutes 
a health menace. 


The city council accordingly has authorized a 
referendum on a bond issue to finance the installa- 
tion of sewers in the unsewered sections of the city. 
A higher tax rate will be required to finance the 
bonds. But your taxes have already been increased 
three times in three successive years. At the same 
time county, state, and federal taxes remain at their 
peak, not to mention sales and excise (hidden) taxes. 
You feel that you owe it to yourself to keep the 
local tax rate down; yet, as a Christian citizen, can 
you ignore the well-being and health hazards of 
your neighbors? 

The issue is plain. Every tenet of Christian 
ethics, not to mention Jewish (Old Testament) 
teaching, calls for loving one’s neighbor as oneself. 
And there is the golden rule enunciated by Jesus. 
Does it apply to such mundane matters as sewerage 
facilities? Suppose you lived in an unsewered sec- 
tion. How would you want your fellow citizens to 
treat you on this bond proposition? It is as simple 
as that. 


Of course, there are further considerations. Per- 
haps, if voting for the sewers brings an immediate 
increase in taxes, later action by concerned citizens 
might effect political changes, a more efficient type 
of municipal government (for example, a city-man- 
ager system), and eventual stabilizing or lowering 
of the tax rate. But just now the situation is acute. 
As a Christian citizen how would you meet it at the 
ballot box? 


Be sure that each opinion expressed is supported 
by reasons. Summarize the discussion if possible. 
If no agreement is reached, admit that fact and go 
on to the next problem. 


2. For Ourselves, for Others 


Here is a situation that faces many Methodists. 
Where an official board (or board of stewards) takes 
the responsibility for deciding how much of the uni- 
fied budget shall be spent on current expenses and 
how much for benevolences and World Service, it 
may seem to have relieved the individual giver of 
his responsibility. 

But has it? Is not the individual giver ultimately 
responsible for how his offerings are divided? 
Should he delegate to any group, official or other- 
wise, the responsibility of cutting up the “pie” of 
the church budget, especially when the board allots 
only a quarter of the “pie” to benevolences and 
World Service and when it includes in the latter 
the expense of bishop and district superintendent? 

Mrs. Jorkins, the fictional church member to 
whom this budget was presented at the time of the 
every-member canvass, had serious misgivings over 
the right of an official board to allot only one fourth 
of the total receipts to the “for others” side of the 
budget. She was especially disturbed because the 
music budget was practically as much as the World 
Service budget. 

Ask the group: What Christian principles are in- 
volved .in this situation? Is there a tendency for 
some laymen in charge of church finances to play 
up the current-expenses side of the budget and to 
minimize the part that goes “for others’? If so, 
should this tendency be resisted? Will anything 
short of a revolution do it? What can an unofficial 
church member, concerned, like Mrs. Jorkins, for 
the needs of “others,” do about such a situation? 
Must she risk getting a reputation as a trouble 
maker for the sake of her convictions? What can 
she do, in a tactful way, to gain her point and still 
keep the good will of her fellow members, including 
the officials? 

Ask for a group judgment if there is one; other- 
wise be content to have the issue clarified and dis- 
cussed and to have stimulated individual solutions 


of the problem. 
—LYNDON B. PHIFER. 
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Christmas Service for the Home 


THE General Board of Education, Department of 
the Christian Family, has announced the publication 
of the fourth annual folder, “Christmas Worship in 
the Home.” Printed with a four-color picture cover, 
this folder contains a worship service and sugges- 
tions for the observance of Christmas in the home. 

Adult Sunday-school classes may obtain copies for 
every family in the church school. Order from The 
Service Department, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. Price, $2.00 per hundred, 30 cents per 
dozen. 
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The Church Bells 


Song: Church Bells 
Story: We Go to Church 


Taking Turns 


Song: Taking Turns 
Story: Playing Indoors 


Making A Garden 


Song: Sing, O Sing 
Story: Making a Garden 


David’s Pet Hen 


Story: David’s Pet Hen 
Song: When I’m Very 
Happy 
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‘ Book’’ Nursery Books) 


UST IN TIME for Christmas come 

these recordings of songs and 
stories that little children will delight 
in hearing time upon time. 


Singing that pleases the ear and readings that 
fascinate the imagination are combined 
in such manner that children soon begin sing- 


songs themselves and telling the stories to others. 


ie “My Book” records are made of pure unbreak- 
able Vinylite and can be played on any standard 
78 r.p.m. record player. 
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The “My Book” records have been developed from 
materials in the “My Book” nursery series by Mary 
Edna Lloyd and are approved by the Curriculum 
Committee of the General Board of Education of 
The Methodist Church for use in church school 
and home. The purpose of the records is to 
introduce the three-year-old to songs and 
stories that he has heard or will hear in 
nursery class. 














